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We’re all out of 

used hammocks, canned 

mint juleps, and 

collapsible swimming pools, 
but we've a real CooL offer 
for you... A FIFTEEN-MONTH 
SUBSCRIPTION to JUBILEE 
(regular rate $5.00) plus 

a FREE copy of 

THE LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 
(list price, $5.00)—both for 
ONLY $5.00, the price of either. 
Come to think of it, the offer 
will carry you through 


next summer too. 


(Why read JUBILEE? . . . Because 

it has consistently shown itself to 

be a magazine of quality by winning, in 
its first three years of existence, nine 
first prizes, four other prizes 

in the yearly National Catholic 

Press Association Competition. 


What’s coming in JUBILEE? ... Articles 
on credit unions, Viet Nam, Saint 
Ignatius, fund-raising in the Catholic 
parish, Lauren Ford, the Edith 

Stein Guild, the Puerto Ricans, 
Chicago Catholics, the Military 
Ordinariate, the Catholic vote, PLUS: 
more on education, the Church in 
America, the Byzantine rites, art & 
architecture, and many other subjects.) 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription to JUBILEE 
at the special summer rate of $5.00, and 
send me my free copy of The Letters of 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


The Ukrainians (page 6) honors the 1,000th 
anniversary of the conversion of Saint Olga, their 
homeland’s first Christian ruler, which Ukrainians 
all over the world are celebrating this year. The 
photographs are by Charles Harbutt, Jacques Lowe 
and Clemens Kalischer; much of the basic research 
was done by JUBILEE’s John Finlay, now a graduate 
student at Marquette University. 

@ On top of a small 
mountain overlooking 
the old university city 
of Tuebingen in south- 
ern Germany, on a 
narrow street called 
Schoenblick—“Pretty 
View”—lives one of 
world’s most distin- 
guished Catholic phi- 
losophers and theolo- 
gians. Karl Adam has for nearly 40 years been de- 
voting himself to what he sees as “the only possible 
foundation for a rebuilding and rebirth of Western 
civilization”: the union of Christians in one faith. 
The instrument of that devotion is Germany’s Una 
Sancta movement, in which Catholics and Lutherans 
explore together, in an atmosphere of mutual charity, 
the areas of agreement between them. Adolph 
Schalk’s interview with Dr. Adam, beginning on 
page 17, explains the movement’s origins and the 





Adolph Schalk aboard his 
fair-weather motor-scooter 


spirit which nourishes it. 

Schalk, a young American of Austrian descent 
who worked in Kansas City as a reporter for the 
now-defunct Catholic daily, the Sun Herald, and later 
in Chicago as editor of the national Catholic month- 


ly Today, has been in Europe for the last few months, 


doing free-lance articles for American newspapers 
and magazines. Until recently he got around on a 
motor-scooter acquired in Vienna, but he has traded 
it in for a small German automobile which, he says, 
is less debonair but much more comfortable—espe- 
cially on cold or rainy days. 

@ On January 11, 1940, a few months before Hitler 
invaded France, a young Frenchman named Henri 


d’Hellencourt died after a four-year illness. Until 
they .read the diary he had kept, even his parents 
did not realize the depths of his spiritual life, which 
had grown stronger as his body weakened. 
D’Hellencourt had been a Scout leader before his 
sickness forced him to give it up. Scouting was for 
him much more serious than the institution Ameri- 
cans know: he saw it as a mode of Christian ascet- 
icism, and in it his deep desire to serve God and his 
fellow men found expression. Quite frequently— 
during an encampment, for example—French Scout 
leaders will devise a “game” as a framework for 
their training program, clothing it in an exotic legend 
to hold their troop’s attention. In essence, this was 
what Henri d’Hellencourt did in his “Desert Game,” 
except that the rules he set for himself—rigid self- 
denial and the offering up of all his sufferings—sprang 
from a higher motivation. Speaking to his father 
the day before he died, d’Hellencourt remarked: 
“One must strip oneself.” To this his father an- 
swered: “You have always accepted your trials gen- 
erously.” His son said simply: “It is true I have 
never said ‘No.’” The following morning he was 
dead, with the words “Christ, I love you! Christ, 
take me!” on his lips. He has had a great influence: 
among the young men of his troop there have been 
ten vocations to the priesthood. Excerpts from his 
journal, under the title The Desert Game, begin on 
page 25. 
@ As this issue goes to press, we have learned that 
JUBILEE received three of the eight first prizes 
awarded at the 1956 Catholic Press Association con- 
vention. Richard Gilman’s Two Men and the A-Bomb, 
the story of Leonard Cheshire and Dr. Poro Nagai 
published in August, 1955, was judged the best non- 
fiction article to appear in the Catholic press last 
year. Emil Antonucci’s drawing of the Apostles and 
Mary in the Cenacle (May, 1955) was chosen as the 
best example of art illustration. Paul Horgan’s short 
story, The Saint-Maker’s Christmas Eve, in the De- 
cember issue was selected as the year’s best work of 
fiction. JUBILEE also received an honorable mention 
for typography and layout. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 

The Church in Venezuela is at a cross- 
roads. If the country's religious develop- 
ment is to keep pace with the astonishing 
progress of its economy, Catholics, it 
seems certain, will have to devise new and 
dynamic modes of action. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in Caracas, the capital 
city, where dizzying growth in recent years 
has brought rapid and radical changes in 
the traditional way of life. The Caraquenos 
are in danger of becoming more and more 
superficially Catholic: only a small per- 
centage of the faithful go to Mass on feast 
days ; attendance at daily Mass, even in the 
historically significant and newly-reno- 
vated churches of San Francisco and La 
Candeleria, is confined mostly to the de- 
crepit, though staunch, old women of the 
city, scornfully branded beatas by the 
sophisticated. And it is rare to see a mem- 
ber of the privileged class, the so-called 
"better families," receive Communion even 
at Sunday Mass. The underprivileged are 
still the most dependable as far as devo- 
tion and church attendance go. 

Ardent faith existing side by side with 
widespread ignorance in religious matters 
is common to all Latin America; but the 
contradiction seems more prominent in 
present-day Caracas than almost anywhere 
else—perhaps because of the city's sudden 
frenzied desire to "go modern." 

The Metropolitan Cathedral of Caracas, a 
fine example of sixteenth-century Spanish 


Colonial architecture, is rapidly being 
overshadowed by the modern buildings that 
surround it. The government's official 
tourist handbook describes it as a beloved 
remembrance of the past and as the center 
of the city's spiritual life, but Cara- 
quenos have far greater civic pride in 
their Centro Simon Bolivar, a vast urban 
building achievement, and in the Auto- 
pista, the spectacular and daring speedway 
from La Guaira, the Caribbean seaport, 
through the mountains to Caracas. 

A generation ago Caracas was a provincial 
city of about 163,000 inhabitants; today 
it is a traffic-jammed metropolis of over 
850,000, about a quarter of them foreign- 
born immigrants of various faiths, the rest 
native-born and nominally Catholic. The 
too-rapid economic upsurge has systemati- 
cally driven many of these people into a 
stupefied Catholicity or an indifferent 
one. There are the added threats of sec- 
tarian and Communist propaganda which ap- 
peals to the increasing number of white- 
collar workers with its "social equality" 
bait—always an effective slogan in Vene- 
zuela, where the bulk of the wealth is still 
concentrated within a few clannish fan- 
ilies. 

The clergy of Caracas, pitifully small 
in numbers but alive to the social situa- 
tion, has been untiring in its apostolic 
work, but a devoted, informed lay aposto- 
late is also required to facilitate the 
spread of the Gospel and to supply parishes 
with badly-needed catechists. 





The shortage of priests makes it certain 
that the inadequacy of proper religious 
instruction will not be fully remedied for 
years to come. Yet Spanish missionaries 
are a hope. Dedicated, zealous men have 
come here from various parts of Spain, from 
whence the Faith first reached Venezuela 
early in the sixteenth century. 

One young Spaniard, a priest-psychia- 
trist, has been rousing many an influential 
Caracas conscience from its long hiberna- 
tion. "Dr. Moles," as he is known to the 
young Caracas society matrons to whom hé 
is a godsend, is also the spiritual head of 
the Spanish nuns-without-habit of the Opus 
Dei group. These nuns have just settled in 
a beautiful, prominent location at Quinta 
Etame in one of the elite suburbs of the 
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city and have proceeded to try to arouse a 
sense of "personal and collective respon- 
sibility" among the young women of the 
upper classes. 

As recent arrivals and as pioneers the 
nuns are under much suspicion and arouse 
agood deal of criticism. But they have been 
strengthened by Pope Pius' advice to mis- 
sionaires—"Look with a sure eye to the 
times and the hour, to learn of new needs 
and new remedies. We warn you of a blind 
attachment to the past. . ."—and they have 
adapted well. Thus they participate in the 
social life of Caracas, dress simply but 
in the latest American styles, and appear 
up-to-date in everything. With all this 
they are able to lead an intense and fruit- 
ful spiritual life of their own, besides 
teaching classes in many academic and 
practical subjects and conducting excel- 
lent one-day retreats at the Etame house. 

In addition to these modern missionaries 
from Spain there is also a group of Ameri- 
can Ursuline nuns, who have been in Caracas 
for less than two years and have already had 
to close enrollment at their school, so 
great has been the demand for admission. 

Father Moles and the Opus Dei group have 
been given notable support by the Accion 
Catolica and Juventud, the Catholic Action 
and Youth movements, and by such outstand- 
ing individuals as Father Victor Iriarte, 
S.Je, who in his own apostolic work and in 
the Jesuit magazine SIC has been working 
for many years to combat spiritual sloth and 
torpor. 

All this has done much to cut through the 
air of pessimism that was beginning to 
thicken here. But there is no undue exhila- 
ration. As Father Moles recently told a 
young Accion Catolica member who had worked 
hard on publicity for a series of Holy Week 
Spiritual conferences (Holy Week is usu- 
ally celebrated, even by "good Catholics," 
as a vacation; those who can afford it look 
feverishly for a place to go outside 
Caracas, where they can have a good time) 
and was complaining of the poor ticket 
Sales: "Don't judge the results of your ef- 
forts by the numbers that appear before us. 
The results may be interior; and if we can 
bring God to the attention of one Cara- 
queno, and thus bring that soul closer to 
God (unseen by us), it is enough." 

—Marie de la Colombiere 
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6 
brings a year of JUBILEE to 
a far-off missionary 


Each month we receive dozens of letters 
from missionaries asking for free subscrip- 
tions to JUBILEE. These requests come from 
priests, brothers and sisters scattered all 
over the world; others are from missionaries 
in the American South or in Indian terri- 
tory; some are from prison chaplains. We 
service as many as we can, but JUBILEE is 
not yet in a position to give large numbers 
of free subscriptions, so we’re asking our 
subscribers to do what they can to bring 
JUBILEE to an unknown missionary. A for- 
eign subscription costs $6; domestic, $4. If 
you can’t afford a full subscription, please 
donate what you can to the Fund. 


Missionary Fund 
JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


0 Enclosed is $_______ to help bring JUBILEE to 
NEEDY MISSIONARIES. 





Name 





Street 





City & Zone State 








LETTERS TO 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 

The article about the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
Fr. Graystone in your March issue is ex- 
cellent, the best short article I have read. 
There is one point in the matter about 
which I have been doing some thinking and 
which has not been treated at all in 
anything I have read. That is the matter 
of the “Teacher of Righteousness” as a 
type of Christ. I think that this has been 
dismissed too lightly. Of course, Fr. Gray- 
stone points out that Dupont-Sommer is 
wrong in looking upon the Teacher of 
Righteousness as a prototype of Christ. 
This is completely out of the question, if 
the term “prototype” is used in its true 
sense, i.e., the first type of Christ, just as 
Stephen is the protomartyr, i.e. the first 
martyr. Perhaps we may regard Abel as 
the true prototype of Christ, in that he 
was killed for offering a worthy sacrifice to 
God. He would be followed by all the 
types of Christ: Isaac, Joseph, Josua, 
Jonas, etc. I don’t think that it would in 
any way conflict with the Divinity of Christ 
to regard this Teacher of Righteousness 
as a type in that he taught a fuller type 
of virtue than that of the other Jews and 
in that he had a holy meal of bread and 
wine with his disciples. We certainly 
regard Melchisedech as a type of Christ 
because of his use of bread and wine for 
a sacrifice. To point out the differences 
between Christ and any of His types does 
not make them any less types in the mat- 
ters we compare. 

As I said above, I don’t think that this 
aspect of the situation has been mentioned, 
even as a possibility, and the whole mat- 
ter too easily dismissed. 

Tuomas S. O’CONNELL 
Huntington, W. Va. 


SILENCE 

Ever since reading Monsignor Romano 
Guardini’s essay, The Sound of Silence, 
in the February jupiter, I have been 
wanting to write and tell you how much I 
enjoyed it, as well as The Sense of Silence, 
by Nancy McCormick Rambusch, appear- 
ing in the January issue. Your editorial 
cominent regarding it was very good. 

More and more, people seem to find it 
necessary to make noise. Perhaps, as some- 
one said to me, such people are extroverts, 
and they make noise to draw attention to 
themselves. 

There was a time when the Catholic 
Church was one place where you could 
find it quiet and peaceful, but that is no 
longer true. I hope that enough people 
will recognize the value of silence so as 
to offset some of the noise. 

Fronie E. Krouczyk 
Austin, Texas 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER 
The raising of $28,000 for the renovation 
of Dorothy Day’s House of Hospitality is 
a tall order and unnecessary [JUBILEE, 
April, 1956]. This public appeal for funds 
is unfortunate as there must be other 
Catholics like myself who feel the Catholic 
label on her work is inaccurate. 

Much of the feeding and housing of 
miserable individuals in her House of 
Hospitality can be done by the Salvation 
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THE EDITOR 


Army or other charitable organizations. 
Her work is at its best when she takes 
individuals out to Maryfarm or Peter 
Maurin Farm to live and work—but I 
understand one of these farms is being 
liquidated. 

These farm communities are a good 
thing, mix work with earnest discussion 
of Catholic things and Mass on the prem- 
ises. Also, given hard work, such groups 
are less likely to attract tired worldlings 
and the emotionally unstable. With good 
plannings these partly Catholic communi- 
ties could become somewhat self-support- 
ing with less appeals and bad publicity 
such as I saw in Time magazine. 

The “Catholic Worker” movement is 
tainted with an over-emotional preoccupa- 
tion with pacifism. As I understand it the 
Church recognizes a just war. There is a 
sort of waving the flag for the destitute, 
as though nobody cared, when the Church 
has always been deeply concerned with 
social problems. Couldn’t this outfit be 
called the “Peter Maurin Worker” and 
leave the Church out of it? Devout and 
thoughtful Catholics can always work in 
a lay capacity for misery without this bal- 
lyhoo. 

Eoitn R. DALey 
Westford, Mass. 


@ Reader Daley’s letter raises several 
points which require clarification: 

1. The only “public appeal for funds” 
made by the Catholic Worker was in 
the pages of its own newspaper. Ac- 
counts of the Worker’s most recent 
financial crisis in TIME, THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, JUBILEE and other publications 
were not published at the urging of 
Dorothy Day, who has never sought 
publicity for the movement. 

2. At great personal sacrifice and 
without making any demands upon the 
people it helps, the Catholic Worker is 
simply performing the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy enjoined by 
Christ upon every Christian. That or- 
ganized charities do similar work ex- 
cuses no one from exercising his 
personal responsibility. 

3. While it is true that a majority of 
theologians agree that there can be a 
“just” war, the Church has not ruled 
on the justice of any recent war, nor 
has pacifism been declared heretical. 
Catholics, therefore, are perfectly free 
to accept it or reject it; if one rejects 
it he has not the right to question the 
Catholicity of others who accept it.— 
Ep. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

I see by your letters column that most of 
your readers resent your “modern” ap- 
proach to art. I’d like to take the opposite 
tack and say that JUBILEE’s art so far 
hasn’t been anything unusual. A few old 
masters (which seem to get categorized as 


“modern” by the less observant reader) 
and some line drawings in garish colors 
don’t make modern art. Why don’t you 
really go contemporary with work by 
Chagall, Picasso, Matisse, Koerner, Braque, 
Rand, Klee, de Chirico and their numerous 
disciples? This would really give the anas. 
tigmatics something to write about. 
Paut O’Hara 
New York, N. Y, 


I see you people are still on that crazy 
art kick. When will you realize that your 
readers don’t want to see pictures of Our 
Lord and Lady turned inside out? 
Ricwarp SMAuL 
Chicago, III. 


READING LIST 
Recently someone asked me for a short 
book list for the stimulation and orienta- 
tion of interests of two college students, 
I ‘chose this list, based on readability, 
availability and profundity. What would 
some of your other readers have chosen? 
MICHAEL MEANEY 
L’Eau Vive 
Soisy-sur-Seine 
S. & O., France. 


Mr. Meaney’s List: A. IMPORTANT Con- 
TEMPORARY AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: Chambers, 
Witness; Merton, The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain; Stern, The Pillar of Fire; Eric Gill, 
Autobiography. 

B, EDUCATIONAL THEORY: Hutchins, High- 
er Learning in America; Van Doren, Liberal 
Education; Adler, How to Read a Book; 
Sertillanges, Intellectual Life; Newman, 
Idea of a University; Maritain, Education 
at the Crossroads. 

C. wispom: Gilson, The Spirit of Medi- 
eval Philosophy, The History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, God and 
Philosophy, Thomism; Pieper, Leisure, the 
Basis of Culture, Fortitude and Temper- 
ance; Sheed, Theology and Sanity, Society 
and Sanity; Dawson, Enquiries into Re. 
ligion and Culture, The Making of Europe; 
Maritain, Introduction to Philosophy, 
Science and Wisdom; Pascal, Thoughts; 
Plato, Dialogs, Republic; Aristotle, Nico- 
machean Ethics; St. Augustine, Confes- 
sions, The City of God; St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Basic Works (Pegis Edition), Com- 
pendium of Theology. 

D. spiriruauity: The Bible; St. Francis 
of Assisi, Little Flowers; St. Augustine, 
Confessions; St. Francis de Sales, In- 
troduction to the Devout Life, Treatise on 
the Love of God; St. Teresa of Avila, Auto- 
biography, Way of Perfection; St. Theresa 
of Lisieux, Story of a Soul; St. Louis de 
Montfort, True Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


A REQUEST 
@ The prior of St. Anthony’s Monas- 
tery in Alwaye, S. India has written us 
for spare copies of paper bound books. 
We hope that well-disposed readers can 
send to the monastery (and to other 
missions as well) some of the books 
mentioned on pages 34-35. 

The address: Very Reverend Edmund 
of Jesus, C.D., Prior, St. Anthony's 
Monastery, Alwaye, S. India.—Eb. 
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People 60 to 80 


We Have a Letter 
We’d Like to Send You... 


but we don’t want to send 
it without your permission! 


It will tell you how you can 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
more to help take care of 

nal expenses without burdening 
your family. 


And you can handle the entire 
transaction by mail—with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation. No one will call! 


You can give us permission to 
send this free information by 
simply mailing a postcard or let- 
ter (giving age) to Old American 
Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. L613M, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THE CHURCH AND 


THE NEGRO 


A special report by the 
Editors of JUBILEE 


FIRST PUBLISHED as the September, 1955, 
issue of JUBILEE, this overall report on 
the relationship of Catholics and Cathol- 
icism to the American Negro was imme- 
diately acclaimed as an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

JUBILEE’s editors believe that in an age 
when justice for minorities is a vital issue, 
it is essential that Catholics examine the 
roles they have played in the interracial 
question. Hence “Catholicism and the 
Negro,” a searching report on Catholic 
successes and failures in approaching the 
Negro, which reveals how the Church, 
her people and her doctrines affect the 
Negro in basic ways. 

Because of the timeliness and impor- 
tance of the subject, this issue of JUBILEE 
has been reprinted. The price is the same 
as for a regular issue of JUBILEE—35¢ 
each. Orders of five or more are 28¢ each. 
Write to JUBILEE for information on or- 
ders over three hundred. 


Dept. B, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $ for copies 
of Catholicism and the Negro. (Single 
copies—35¢ each. Orders of five or more 
—z28¢ each.) 
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First Ukrainian Catholic church in the First Ukrainian bishop here, Soter 
U.S., St. Michael’s in Shenandoah, Pa., Ortynsky, fought internal and external 


was built in 1886 and is still in use. battles to establish his authority. 





On Epiphany, one of 20 holy days in their Byzantine-Rite calendar, Ukrainians honor Christ’s baptism by blessing 
“Jordan water” for use at baptisms and as a sacramental in the home. The three-branched candles symbolize the Trinity. 
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UN MAINIANS 








America’s biggest Eastern- Hite minority has had 


an embattled past, now moves toward maturity 


BY ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


In America, which places a premium on quick assim- 
ilation, few of us care to remember that we are the sons 
of immigrants lately come in search of freedom. The 
Ukrainians among us need little reminding, for the 
tragic history of their homeland has made freedom seem 
more sweet, while their reception by their fellow-Amer- 
icans has made them reluctant to leave the security of 
their own group. 

_ Most are Catholics of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite. 

In the story of the 340,000 people who belong to the 
Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate of Philadelphia is summed 
up the experience of Ukrainians in America. 

Most Ukrainians came here in the three decades 
before World War I. Though the homes they left behind 
stood in a rich and lovely land, they themselves were 
poor: three-quarters had been peasants; on arrival the 
| typical immigrant had less than $50 in his pockets and 
4 owed the steamship company for passage. Indigent and 
mostly uneducated, the immigrants were at once exploited 


) by their American employers—the Pennsylvania coal 


) operators who had brought them over to replace under- 
q paid and rebellious Irish miners. In effect, the newcomers 
' were hired as strike-breakers, and almost at once riots 
E broke out between them and their Irish co-religionists. 
_ When Father Ivan Volansky, the first Ukrainian Cath- 
lic priest to come to the U.S., arrived in Shenandoah, 
' Pa., in 1886, he was able to some extent to soothe 
' tempers on both sides. But there was one factor that 
1 hindered his work: Father Volansky, enjoying the age- 
» old privilege of his rite, was married, and had brought 
; his wife with him. 

' When the local Catholic clergy heard that a married 
7 priest had landed, they feared scandal and made strenuous 
| efforts to have him recalled. On Father Volansky’s first 
q Sunday in America a letter from Archbishop Patrick 
| John Ryan was read in all parishes of the Latin-rite 


| diocese of Philadelphia, excommunicating him. 

' It was difficult for ecclesiastical officials in Ukraine to 
avoid such incidents, for they had few unmarried priests 
to send. On their part, the Ukrainians regarded the 
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opposition as one more attempt to Latinize them. The 
friction was eagerly exploited by the Russian Orthodox 
Mission in America, which offered married priests status . 
and advancement, and their congregations a warm wel- 
come. By the time the Czarist regime collapsed in 1917, 
10,000 Ukrainian Catholics had gone over to the Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Despite all this, Ukrainian Catholics continued to 
come to America and to find work in mills and factories 
throughout the Northeast and Midwest. Whenever a 
colony grew large enough its leaders wrote home for a 
priest who would celebrate the Divine Liturgy and ad- 
minister the Sacraments according to their own rite. 

In 1907 Ukrainian Catholics in America finally got a 
bishop of their own. Soter Stephen Ortynsky, a 41-year- 
old Basilian monk, faced an enormous task. For one 
thing, he had only a handful of priests. A more serious 
handicap, especially in view of the hostility of most 
Latin-Rite bishops, was his lack of full episcopal jurisdic- 
tion: until 1913 he himself was subject to the local 
Latin-Rite ordinary wherever he went. And there were 
internal difficulties. The immigrants were mainly from 
two sections of Ukraine: Galicia and the region south 
of the Carpathians. Ethnically both were Ukrainians, 
but the history of the latter group had been so different 
from that of the Galicians that they considered themselves 
a separate people and called themselves Rusins. Bishop 
Ortynsky’s new jurisdiction included both groups, but 
he himself was a Galician and he surrounded himself 
with Galician advisers. Justly or not, the Rusins com- 
plained that they were being ignored, and throughout 
Ortynsky’s stay in America he had difficulty enforcing 
his authority over them. 

He died in 1916, yet in nine years he had given 
Ukrainian-American Catholics the beginnings of an ec- 
clesiastical structure. He had established a cathedral in 
Philadelphia, set up fraternal and insurance organiza- 
tions, brought over sisters to open an orphanage and a 
parochial school in the cathedral parish, and established 
a diocesan newspaper. All of these survive. 















Small rural churches like this were the 
centers of village life in Galicia, home 
province of most Ukrainian-Americans. 


Ukraine's melancholy past 


The Ukraine is a vast, rolling plain bounded on the 
west by the Carpathian Mountains, on the east by the 
Caucasus, on the south by the Black Sea. Known as the 
“granary of Europe,” it has been fought over by its 
neighbors ever since the Mongols subjugated it in the 
13th century. Though its people were converted to 
Christianity by missionaries from Constantinople in the 
10th century, most of them have since joined the schismatic 
Orthodox church. Almost all Ukrainian Catholics in 
America come from the province of Galicia, until 
recently Ukraine’s last remaining Catholic stronghold. 
There is an old saying in Ukraine: “Be friendly with 
the Muscovite, but keep a stone under your coat,” and history 
bears melancholy witness to its truth. As part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and then, after World War I, of 
Poland, Galicia escaped the persecutions to which the czars 
and later the Soviets subjected the rest of Ukraine, but in 
1945, having driven out the Nazis and occupied the province, 
the Russians arrested Galicia’s seven Catholic bishops, 
convicted them in rigged trials, and deported them to Siberia, 
where at least three have since died. Using apostate priests, 
the Communists then began to entice the Catholic laity into 
the state-controlled Orthodox Church; by 1946 more than 500 
Catholic priests from the Lviw diocese alone had been jailed 
for their loyalty to Rome. Thousands of Catholics escaped 
to freedom in Western Europe and eventually made their way 
to the U.S., Canada, South America and Australia. Those 
who remain have neither priests nor churches left to them. 





At a protest meeting in Milwaukee, Ukrainian-Americans 
re-enact a recent incident in which Russian tanks ran down 
Ukrainian women who objected to conditions in their 
Siberian labor camp. 





Feuds endanger the Church 


Until 1918 the Ukrainians’ homeland was part of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, and since Bishop Ortynsky 
died in the middle of World War I, it was difficult to 
obtain a successor. Instead, two apostolic administrators 
were appointed, one for the Ukrainians, the other for 
the Rusins and remaining Slavic-Rite Catholics in the 
United States—Hungarians, Slovaks and Croatians. Then, 
in 1924, two bishops were sent by the Vatican: Bishop 
Constantine Bohachevsky, who as Apostolic Exarch for 
the Ukrainians took up his headquarters in Philadelphia, 
and Bishop Basil Takach, who was to have spiritual 
jurisdiction over the other group. (Their present Exarch 
is Bishop Nicholas T. Elko, of Pittsburgh.) 

Among the Ukrainians, the eight years without a 
bishop had had a serious effect on Church discipline, 
The Ukrainian people have always been intensely loyal 
both to their religion and rite and to the independence 
of their homeland. Sometimes the loyalties have come 
thto conflict. And flag-waving and aggressive piety be- 
came open avenues to power for some self-seeking men 
who plagued Bishop Ortynsky. In the eight years follow- 
ing his death their power grew, and they were joined by 
a few undisciplined and ambitious priests. This faction 
used whatever means it could to assert its power over 
Bishop Bohachevsky when he came, even going to court 
to recover the deeds to church property which had been 
surrendered to Bishop Ortynsky. The opposition move- 
ment came to a head about 1926, when Bishop Boha- 
chevsky was finally forced to excommunicate some of 
its leaders. In 1927 they formed the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, and took 10% of the Catholics with them. 

Bishop Bohachevsky had restored internal discipline 
by 1932, but meanwhile other difficulties had begun to 
pile up. Scarcely any parochial schools had been estab- 
lished. There still was no Ukrainian Catholic seminary 
in America to train priests, though more were badly 
needed. As the Ukrainian population spread out from its 
original centers in Pennsylvania, more churches had to 
be built. The last 25 years, then, have been for Bishop 
Bohachevsky (he was made an Archbishop in 1954) a 
time of building during which he has given height and 
structure to the foundation Bishop Ortynsky left him. 

Recent years have seen similar expansion among 
Ukrainian Catholics in Canada. Ukrainian immigration 
there followed the same pattern it did in the U. S.: a 
large group of peasants came before World War I; a 
smaller number, political refugees, arrived between the 
wars; a third wave, almost all of them DPs, have come 
over since 1945. Altogether, Ukrainians in Canada num- 
ber about 400,000, half of them Catholic. Numerically, 
they are strongest in the prairie provinces, where they 
live closer to the soil, and hence to their ancestral tra- 
ditions, than their countrymen in the United States. 
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Since World War II the various Ukrainian communi- 
ties in America have welcomed over 70,000 DPs, 80% 
of them Catholic and most of them from the intellectual 
class, who fled the Soviet occupation of Galicia in 1945. 
If the newcomers have been an invigorating force, calling 
to fresh consciousness the dying folk traditions among 
Ukrainian-Americans, they have also been a source of 
some friction: many of the older inhabitants tend to 
resent the fact that the DPs, having had a good education 
and having enjoyed the help of various relief organiza- 


Stephen and Olga Jarema’s grandparents came with the 
earliest immigrants: his grandfather helped build the first 
Ukrainian Catholic church, in Shenandoah, Pa., in 1886. 
Jarema, a successful New York lawyer and a former member 
of the state legislature, helped found the Ukrainian Catholic 
Youth League and is a member of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee. He and his wife are deeply devoted to their 
liturgy and are leaders in the cultural activities of New 
York’s Ukrainian community. 


who came to Philadelphia in 1949 and now run a grocery. 
Like other DPs they have a keen interest in the freedom 

of Ukraine, where several of their relatives, they believe, 
have perished under the Soviets since 1945. As head of the 
Ukrainian “Self-Reliance” organization in Philadelphia, 
Cenko has helped other DPs adjust to American 

life. Asked how he likes living here he answers: “I am 
working like a horse, but I am living like a man.” 
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Mykola and Volodomyra Cenko and their son Alex are DPs 


Four Ukrainian families and their adjustment to America 


tions, are now earning higher salaries than long-time 
residents who had neither of these advantages. And 
most of the younger generation here, who consider them- 
selves thoroughly Americanized by now, are not very 
much interested in the Ukrainian-nationalist political 
activities which absorb the energies of the newcomers. 
The families pictured below represent three waves of 
immigration to America. Their separate experiences 
reflect a people’s gradual adjustment to a new land and 


a new allegiance. 





Stephen Kowalchuk, a waiter in Minneapolis, and his 

wife Marie came to America between the wars. They 
usually speak Ukrainian at home, eat Ukrainian foods and 
observe the holy days in the traditional way. Their parish 
is building a new school; meanwhile, rather than 

have daughters Stephanie and Barbara attend a Latin-Rite 
Catholic school, the Kowalchuks send them to 

the public school and, on Saturday mornings, to the 
parish hall for religious instruction. 





Ann Struke of Chicago, daughter of Ukrainian immigrants 
and wife of a Latin-Rite Catholic, celebrates two 
Christmases and Easters; in Lent she and the children, 
Andrew, Jr. and Susan, follow the Byzantine-rite rules, 
Mr. Struke, those of the Latin Rite. Ann Struke has given 
up most old-country customs and seldom speaks 
Ukrainian anymore, but she sends both her children to 
St. Nicholas Ukrainian Catholic School, where she herself 
is very active in mothers-club affairs. 








Culture & customs 


For a long time after they arrived 
in America the language barrier and 
the lack of understanding on the part 
of their neighbors forced Ukrainian 
immigrants into a little world of their 
own, with their own newspapers and 
their own social and intellectual insti- 
tutions; life’s flavor and color were 
provided by the music and the dances, 
the folk festivals and the traditional 
recipes that had been brought from 
Europe. 

The outlines of that little world are 
beginning to blur now as Ukrainians 
become more integrated into American 

tee yp. & . % ; pictured on these pages adapt them- 

t , & ' . Fn ¥ Jd £ selves to changing conditions. In 
al ee pA 8, . Py another generation or two the need 
- for some of them may have passed, but 


Ne r society and as the men and institutions 


t 


meanwhile they impart a distinctive 
character to Ukrainian Catholic life. 
Folk dances, here being performed at a festival in western Canada, are still 
popular among Ukrainians. Immigrants to Canada settled in the prairie provinces 
and became farmers; in many areas they have kept their culture almost intact. 





DPs head the Ukrainian Catholic press. Peter Isajiw edits THE WAY, the diocesan 
weekly (circ. 8,500); Eugene Zyblikewych, the daily america (circ. 10,000). 


Both papers, once published only in Ukrainian, now carry English supplements. 


A mainstay of Ukrainian parish life is Two of America’s top Ukrainian Catholic intellectuals are Georgetown’s Lev 
the choir. Here that of Chicago’s St. Dobriansky, head of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, and Roman Smal-Stocki, a 
Nicholas Church sings at Sunday Mass. former Ukrainian diplomat who now runs Marquette’s Institute of Slavic Studies. 
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At St. Basil’s Academy, Fox Chase, Penna., orphans from St. Basil’s Home, Philadelphia, stage a skit in memory of Bishop 
Ortynsky, who founded their home in 1911. Many of the early inmates were children of immigrants killed in mine accidents. 





A leading politician is Canada’s best- One of several Ukrainian welfare groups, the “The Providence” is a Catholic 
known Ukrainian Catholic layman, Sena- League of Americans of Ukrainian Descent benevolent and insurance group 
tor William Wall of Manitoba. sponsors DPs, helps them get a start here. headed by Fr. W. J. Bilynsky. 


In a Christmas tradition Fr. John Oleksiuk of Milwaukee tosses honey- In another Christmas custom Canadian 
soaked bread, first of 12 courses (RIGHT) representing the 12 Apostles, children burn straw, symbol of the hay in 
toward the ceiling. If it sticks, tradition says, a good year is ahead. the manger, and pray for a healthful year. 
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Archbishop Constantine Bohachevsky (here ordaining a 
deacon) is spiritual head of U. S. Ukrainian Catholics. 


Auxiliary Bishop Senyshyn directs the minor seminary and 
makes regular visitations of all U.S. Ukrainian parishes. 








Two needs: priests, schools 


Among the most pressing concerns of Archbishop 
Bohachevsky and his auxiliary, Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, 
O.S.B.M., two needs are paramount: for more priests and 
for more parochial schools. There are only 300 priests to 
care both for the normal growth of the Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can population and the postwar influx of DPs. Right now 
half of them are DPs themselves, many of them middle- 
aged. The diocesan clergy is receiving valuable assistance 
from the Basilian Fathers, the Franciscans and the Re- 
demptorists, but its own ranks must be augmented. To 
that end, Ukrainian Catholics are supporting a major 
seminary, St. Josaphat’s, in Washington, D. C., and a 
minor one in Stamford, Conn., both founded within the 
last fifteen years. 

So that Ukrainian children will not, by attending Latin- 
Rite Catholic schools, drift away from their rite, or, by 
attending public schools, lose their attachment to the 
Faith, the bishops are encouraging every Ukrainian 
Catholic parish to build its own elementary school. In 
Ukrainian communities the parochial school system got 
off to a slow start, partly because the people were poor 
and partly because not until after World War I, when 
their homeland came under the domination of their tradi- 
tional enemies, the Poles, did most of the original immi- 
grants decide to remain in America. In the meantime, 
they sent their children to the public school and after- 
wards, for two hours each day, to an “evening school” at 
the parish church conducted by the dyak—the priest’s 
lay assistant who, in return for a small salary and a per- 
centage of the “stole fees,” acted as choirmaster, sexton 
and general factotum. There they learned a smattering of 
Ukrainian prayers, chant, history and geography. 

Though it is run by better-qualified teachers now, the 
evening school still survives in many places, since less 
than a fifth of the 165 parishes have their own elementary 
schools. The burden of staffing new ones will continue to 
be met by the three teaching communities now active 
among Ukrainian Catholics: the Sisters of St. Basil, the 
Sisters Servants of Mary Immaculate and the Missionary 


Sisters of the Mother of God. 





Heads of the four Canadian exarchates are Bishop Isidore Borecky, Eastern Canada; Archbishop Basil Ladyka, OSBM, 
Manitoba; Bishop Neil Savaryn, OSBM, Western Canada; Bishop Andrew Roborecki, Saskatchewan. 
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Fund chairman Stephen Jarema shows site for new St. George’s 
School, New York, to Fr. N. Kohut, head of U.S. Basilians. 


Franciscans at New Canaan, Conn. are mostly Latin Catholics 
who have changed rites to serve U.S. Ukrainians and Rusins. 
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Most Ukrainian children still learn catechism, rite, folklore 
in “evening schools” like St. Constantine’s, Minneapolis. 


Full-time parochial schools, like this one at St. Nicholas 
in Chicago, are the aim of all Ukrainian Catholic parishes. 





Mother M. Euphrosyne heads the Basilians, who run 20 parish 
schools; Piccole Operaie Sisters are seminary housekeepers. 


Sisters Servants of Mary Immaculate make vestments and teach; 
Mother of God Sisters run an academy and a monthly, THE ARK. 
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Eikon-screens like this at Chicago’s 
Nativity of Blessed Virgin Mary Church 
are common in Ukrainian churches. 


The Divine Liturgy | 
The Byzantine liturgy which U. S. 4q 
Ukrainians follow is, after the Latin, the 7 
one most widely used in the Church; it © 
is believed to be the most authentic ex- 
pression of the original Christian wor- 
ship. Outwardly, the Byzantine “Divine 
Liturgy,” which Ukrainians celebrate in 
Church Slavonic, differs considerably 
from the Latin-Rite Mass to which it 
corresponds. Most of it takes place be- 
hind a decorated screen (called an 
eikonostasis) which separates sanctuary 
from nave. During it the priest and con- 
gregation bow instead of genuflecting, 
and cross themselves from right to left; 
Holy Communion (leavened bread is © 
used) is distributed under both species — 
on a golden spoon. The Liturgy is more . 
mystical, less austere in spirit than the 
Mass, and there is greater congregation- 
al participation. 

Over the years, through the Ukraine’s 
contact with the West, certain changes 
in rubrics, vestments, vessels and church 
furnishings have insinuated themselves 
into the rite; there is now a movement 
under way to restore its original purity. 


Before Communion the priest holds the chalice aloft, saying: “With fear of 
God and with faith approach.” Byzantine-rite churches (here St. George's, 
New York) have no altar rail; communicants kneel on the altar’s bottom step. 


On the vigil of Easter Fr. Peter Leskiw of Minneapolis anoints his people, 
who have just kissed an eikon of the risen Christ. Each then receives : 
blessed bread, formerly used as food in all-night vigils of major feasts. » “ cxmmple, Archbishop Bohachevsky 

is insisting on a restoration of the 


eikonostasis, lacking in many U. S. 
churches. Bishop Senyshyn wants to 
start a school for training choir direc- 
tors in liturgical chant. One Byzantine 
anachronism, the Julian Calendar, which 
celebrates feasts from thirteen days to 
five weeks behind the Gregorian, is 
slowly going out of use. 
Fr. John Oleksiuk of Milwaukee, following 


Byzantine-rite custom, immediately confers 
Confirmation after performing Baptism. 





A Ukrainian girl brings Easter eggs to New 
York’s St. George’s Church to be blessed. 
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Hark, Adane 


In an exclusive Dr. Karu Apam at 80 is a short, somewhat burly man 
with a full, broad face crowned with a “burning bush” of 

interview a famous snow-white hair. In spite of his small stature he gives 
; the impression of an imposing, austere, snow-capped 

Ger man pr lest stresses mountain. But his personality, by contrast, is more like 


a valley, warm and fertile. 
In a very real sense this duality characterizes his writ- 
ing—unconditional where dogma is concerned, but warm 


only possible basis and compassionate where human values are involved. It 
for uniting the West is the stern Adam who writes, with the fervor of an 
Isaias, “Because the truth of Christ is one, the Church 
in her teaching must be intolerant to the utmost degree, 
to the very last article of faith. For truth is always in- 
tolerant ... In matters of Faith it knows only of a clear 
Yes or No, never of an accommodating Yes and No!” It 
is the compassionate Adam who writes, “In the light of 
Christ the Catholic will no longer wish to regard Luther 
simply as an apostate who broke faith with the Church. 
He will recognize the many lights in his character: his 
unfathomable reverence for the mystery of God; his tre- 
mendous consciousness of his own sin; the holy defiance 
with which, as God’s warrior, he faced abuse and simony; 
the heroism with which he risked his life for Christ’s 
cause; and not least the natural simplicity and childlike 
quality of his whole manner of life and personal piety.” 

In spite of his age and physical infirmities, Adam is 
mentally quick and agile. He suffers considerably from 
deafness but does not use a hearing aid, and although 
he complains of failing eyesight, he refuses to wear 
glasses. During an interview a visitor may have to shout 
into his left ear, while he obligingly cups his hand be- 
hind it. If he doesn’t understand a question, he may 
simply proceed to make a few points of his own on some 
other matter. 

His presence radiates joy. His eyes sparkle, he smiles 
on the slightest provocation, not just with his lips but 
with his entire craggy head. This “joy to the world” is 
reflected even in his clothes, which are anything but con- 
servative. He wears stylish brown suede shoes with sponge 


Church unity as the 
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rubber soles, salt-and-pepper tweed trousers and vest, a 
dapper tan smoking jacket, striped shirt and gaudy bow 
tie—all of which refute the notion that a theologian must 
look like a mortician. 

If it seems odd that a priest should dress this way, I 
might point out that in Germany priests are permitted 
considerable freedom in their attire, mostly because cler- 
ical clothing still tends to arouse old antipathies. (Msgr. 
Romano Guardini, Adam’s former pupil, for example, 
wears a dark tie instead of a Roman collar, and a grey 
hat.) 


BEFORE GOING to see Dr. Adam, I had briefed myself on 
his writings. Through all of them runs a single theme. 
From his lesser known works, such as Tertullian’s Con- 
ception of the Church and The Eucharistic Teaching of 
St. Augustine to the later books that have made him 
world-famous, the question he asks is this: Where can 
mankind find the principle of unity it is seeking so des- 
perately? And, preoccupied from the beginning with the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which he stresses as the only 
basis for unity in the world, Adam’s reply is always: In 
Christ and in His Church. 

This emphasis has deepened in Adam’s later works, 
those for which he is best known in the United States: 
Son of God, which deals with the inner life of Christ; 
The Spirit of Catholicism, which treats the essence of the 
Catholic Faith; Christ, Our Brother; and One and Holy, 
the controversial essay which raises the question of the 
possibility of reunion between Catholics and Protestants. 

Dr. Adam’s interest in the problem of Church unity 
had not begun suddenly, I knew, but had grown slowly 
through the years. One of ten children, he was born in 
Bavaria in 1876. After studying philosophy and theology 
at the seminary of Regensburg, he received his doctorate 
from the University of Munich in 1901, having been 
ordained a priest the year before. He spent the follow- 
ing two years doing parish work, but his scholarly bent 
soon drew him to specialize in the history of dogma and 
his reputation quickly spread. 

In 1915 he became a professor of theology at Munich 
and two years later assumed the Chair of Moral Theo- 


logy at Strasbourg. Then in 1919 he went to the Univer. 
sity of Tuebingen to take over the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology, and his lectures there brought him world-wide 
fame. “Although I was already keenly conscious of ten- 
sions between Catholics and Protestants,” he told me 
now, “it was at the Evangelical center of Tuebingen that 
my real education in learning how to live with Protes- 
tants began, since I was thrown constantly in the com- 
pany of Lutheran theologians. Among us Una Sancta 
was taken for granted. We got along because we had to. 
This factor contributed much to my thinking and writ- 
ing in later years.” 

In 1934, a strong liberal current was sweeping through 
Protestantism which came dangerously close to atheism 
and which was welcomed by the Nazis, since it fitted in 
with their efforts to weaken Catholicism. At a Christus 
Jubilaeum in Stuttgart that year, Dr. Adam delivered 
his famous address, “The Eternal Christ,” which attacked 
the movement and therefore aroused the fury of Nazi 
officials. Threats on Adam’s life culminated on the night 
his house was fired on by a detachment of SS troops. 
Adam fled to his friend, the Bishop of Rottenburg, for 
protection. (“Afterwards, my students helped me dig the 
bullet slugs out of the walls.”) For a year he was fol- 
lowed wherever he went, in danger of assassination at 
any moment. A friend, Father Max Josef Metzger, a 
founder of the Una Sancta movement and one of its great 
leaders, used to visit Adam in those days and tell anti- 
Nazi jokes. “I used to warn him,” Adam recalled, “ ‘Josef, 
not so loud and not in front of everybody. Some day they 
will get you.’ He didn’t listen and so the Nazis finally 
caught up with him. He was beheaded in 1944, a ‘traitor’ 
because of his work to promote better understanding 
between Lutherans and Catholics.” 


Dr. ADAM’S name is synonymous in the minds of Amer- 
icans with the Una Sancta movement, which seeks an 
ultimate union in one Faith, but he is only one of many 
leaders of the movement all over Western Germany. In 
nearly every city in the Federal Republic groups of Cath- 
olics and Protestants meet regularly to explore new ave- 
nues of understanding. The movement is of the utmost 
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informality, with no dues, no definite headquarters, no 
president and no parliamentary organization. (On the 
Catholic side it is carefully guarded by the bishops who 
in each case appoint theologians to watch over develop- 
ments.) Sometimes the groups are comprised largely of 
lay people; at other times only priests take part. Though 
large programs have been sponsored in which thousands 
participate, the work is done mostly in small groups. 

I questioned Adam about this movement, of which he 
has become a major symbol. One cannot find unity, he 
told me, until the great wound between Catholicism and 
Protestantism is healed. 

The task of making the Mystical Body real in the 
world is first of all a process of searching out new ap- 
proaches toward a union of Christian faiths. In fact, 
Dr. Adam continued, a new spiritual unity “is the only 
possible foundation for a rebuilding and rebirth of West- 
em civilization,” and he went on to say that he shares 
with a great many German Lutherans and Catholics the 
conviction that such unity of Faith is perhaps the biggest 
question confronting the Western world today. He urges 
Catholics to wake up to this task, “to pray to God with all 
our hearts that the truth may become manifest more and 
more among our best minds.” 

To Dr. Adam, the present time is ripe for a fruitful 
dialogue between the two confessions, one which would 
consider the whole question of the Reformation from a 
fresh point of view. Two world wars, the Nazi attempt 
to crush Christianity, and the flight of millions from 
Communist-dominated countries have pointed up the need 
for “all Christians to close ranks against the assault of 
secularism and irreligion prevalent today.” 

In support of his belief that the atmosphere is right 
for communication, Adam points to the growth of reli- 
gious communities—including contemplative orders—in 
the Lutheran Church. (One Lutheran sisterhood is espe- 
cially dedicated to Mary and has as its main purpose to 
atone through prayers and sacrifice for the German guilt 
stemming from the Nazi persecution of the Jews.) He 
went on to describe the mounting interest among German 
Lutherans in Mariology, in the liturgy and in a return 


to the fundamental concept of the Faith held by Luther, 
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who, Adam says, was much closer to Catholicism than 
most present-day Lutherans have been. One Lutheran 
Bishop has restored the outward form of the Mass, in- 
cluding community singing of Gregorian chant, and many 
Lutheran pastors hear confessions as a matter of course. 
On the Catholic side, there is a spreading Bible move- 
ment as well as the great liturgical movement with its 
sweeping restoration of community singing and partici- 
pation in the Mass. 

This is not to say that either of the confessions ofh- 
cially or unofficially indicates any intention of compro- 
mising belief—quite the contrary—or that a new, third, 
confession is being contemplated. This Adam emphat- 
ically denies. But to Adam these stirrings are a mark of 
the Holy Spirit at work and demand our attention. “The 
future of Protestantism?” he replied to a question of 
mine. “That’s God’s affair. It’s up to Him whether the 
West will change its course from dispersion and disinte- 
gration toward a search for unity.” But, he added, if 
Christianity is to survive the onslaughts of rampant pagan- 
ism in Western Europe and the “organized anti-Chris- 
tianity lying in wait toward the East,” then a genuine 
unity of charity, if not an immediate union of Faith, is 
essential and urgent. 

Over a glass of schnapps our conversation turned then 
to a more direct appraisal of the inter-faith situation. 
Protestants have much to offer Catholics, Adam told me. 
“We should rejoice,” he said, “when Protestantism is 
strong, for it is better for a man to be pious than im- 
pious. We need pious Protestants.” He bent toward me 
for emphasis. “It is only when a man takes his own 
religion seriously that he can talk about understanding 
someone else’s religion,” and he added that we have far 
less to gain from an indifferent Protestant than from a 
fervent one. 

Furthermore, Catholicism seems to thrive most where 
Protestantism is strong. “When I used to give talks on 
Church unity at Aachen, a pure Catholic area,” Adam 
said, “the people were not interested. All too often the 
kind of Catholicism that prevails in so-called ‘pure’ Cath- 
olic areas is a sleepy kind of Catholicism. Catholics are 
lazy. Then I was invited to talk at Essen, a Protestant 
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city, but I wondered whether I should bother going. Hav- 
ing just suffered the disappointment at Aachen, I felt that 
if Catholics weren’t interested in reunion, the Protestants 
would be less so. But I went anyway. To my surprise, 
the hall in Essen was jammed beyond capacity; people 
were standing in the doorway. Furthermore, I discovered 
that the Catholics in this area, as in other predominantly 
Protestant cities like Berlin, were alive and active.” 

Protestants, says Adam, can teach us a great deal 
about Scripture, and their Innerlichkeit (innerness or 
direct approach to God) is not to be scorned. “No one 
will deny that Protestant theology, in those areas where 
it has not violated belief, has contributed much in the 
fields of religious history, religious psychology, Bible 
studies and the history of dogma, and in many ways 
has brought Christ much closer to the people in our times. 
The Evangelical form of Church music—the chorale— 
with its deeply religious expression would not necessarily 
be out of place in Catholic services. It is not as if it 
were only the Protestants who are needy and the Cath- 
olics who are rich. When large portions of the Church 
broke away, the Church also lost souls of great creative 
energy and ability, of deep religious power, who have 
since worked so fruitfully and wonderfully within the 
separated communions. We lost much when we lost them.” 

Dr. Adam believes that much can be done to soften 
the antagonism that exists between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, without minimizing the real differences in be- 
lief. “There is a great danger,” he says, “that the Cath- 
olic, convinced that he has the fulness of truth, will in 
the exercise of that belief fail miserably to exercise the 
Catholic fulness of love. Protestants, on the other hand, 
too often act as though the Catholic Church were still 
guilty of the abuses of the 16th century. Many still think 
they have to be careful lest some Catholic stab them in 
the back, and it is exasperating to hear the Pope referred 
to, even in our day, as the anti-Christ and to hear the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass called a serving of idols. If 
Luther lived today, he would never have left the Church. 
The conditions that prevailed then have long since van- 
ished.” 

Dr. Adam questioned me then about Protestant-Cath- 


olic relations in America. I told him that my own ob- 
servations had convinced me that the American approach 
must differ fundamentally from that of Germany. For 
one thing, I said, in Germany Protestantism is almost 
identical with Lutheranism, while in the States there are 
literally hundreds of sects to deal with. In Germany each 
of the two confessions has a basic set of beliefs, a dogma, 
and members of each group are willing to meet on a 
high intellectual plane to discuss these beliefs. The pres- 
ence of Una Sancta challenges each side to read and 
study and hence leads to a deeper penetration into the 
mysteries of the Church, and to a greater mutual under- 
standing. In America, on the other hand, where the at- 
mosphere is much more highly charged, there is no foun- 
dation for such communication; too often, the American 
Catholic wins logical arguments while losing Protestant 
friendships. 

“For this reason,” I told Dr. Adam, “some Catholic 
leaders in America have begun to question whether we 
should use the traditional appeal to the Natural Law as 
a basis for unity. For it is precisely in regard to the 
Natural Law—for example, when discussing birth con- 
trol—that there is heated disagreement. Instead, some 
Catholics are urging a greater cooperation with Protes- 
tants in the area of charity and, in some cases, in the 
political sphere. Social action would seem to provide the 
right kind of climate for American Catholics and Pro- 
testants to come together. This, as I see it, is perhaps 
the best American approach to the problem.” Dr. Adam 
nodded in agreement. “I am inclined to accept that,” he 
said. “It confirms what I have heard from other sources.” 
And yet, he went on, what is happening in Germany may 
well be the inspiration for some kind of movement in 
America which, in a new form, may give to Americans 
the depth that is now lacking in their inter-faith efforts. 

The afternoon was nearly over. I regretfully declined 
a third glass of schnapps, saying that I had to drive. 
“Oh, do you have a car?” Dr. Adam asked. “No, a 
motor-scooter,” I told him. “Wonderful,” he said, “and 
practical, too.” “Yes,” I said, “and it has two seats— 
would you like a ride?” He laughed and said, “I wish 
I were so young.”—ADoLPH SCHALK 
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“The way [toward unity] is a way of blood 
and wounds, both for the Catholic and for the 
Protestant, though differently for each of them. 
It is only by surveying its approaches and its 
dificulties in the light of history that we can 
understand why we cannot as yet hope that all 
Christendom may be finally gathered into one 
in the near future and also why it was that our 
Lord prayed specially for unity and bequeathed 
it as a legacy to His disciples. It was made a 
special prayer and legacy of our Lord because it 
is, in the last analysis, God’s affair. But it is 
nevertheless for us to prepare the way for a 
return within that unity of all who truly love 
Christ.” 

ONE AND HOLY (Sheed & Ward) 


“The individualism of the Renaissance, the 
dismemberment of man and his relations in the 
age of Enlightenment, and finally the subjective 
idealism of Kant, whereby our minds were 
taught to relinquish the objective thing... these 
influences tore us from the moorings of our 
being, and especially from our true and essential 
basis, that humanity which produces, supports 
and enfolds us. We became imprisoned within 
the walls of our own selves, unable any more to 
attain to humanity, to the full, whole man... 

“But there is now beginning, under the in- 
fluence of early Christian ideas, of socialism and 
of the great war—quite apart from purely philo- 
sophical, epistemological reactions—a gradual 
revolution of our whole mental attitude. We are 
beginning to feel uncomfortable in the narrow 
hermitage of our own selves and are seeking a 
way out. And we are discovering that we are 
not alone, but that by us, with us, round us, in 
us, is all humanity. We are realizing with aston- 
ishment that we belong profoundly to this hu- 
manity, that a community of being and destiny, 
and a joint liability bind us to it...” 


“The Church is not an institution to be es- 


| tablished within humanity... On the contrary, 
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it is so world-wide in its nature that it breaks 
down all barriers and all divisions. It is as big 
and as wide as humanity itself... The Church 
is not one society or one church alongside many 
others, nor is she just a church among men; 
she is the church of men, the church of mankind 
... Catholicism lays its hand on every branch 
of knowledge, seeking everywhere the golden 
grains of truth, that it may adorn its sanctuary 
with them... Therefore the Church sets up no 
barrier against non-Christian culture, and no 
barrier against antiquity. She sets up her barrier 


only against sin.” 


“When dark clouds of prejudice and misun- 
derstanding obscure ihe fair image of our 
Church, we Catholics often must admit our guilt: 
mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. It is due in no 
small measure to our imperfections and frailties 
and sins that those dark clouds arise and conceal 
the countenance of the Bride of Christ. When 
God allowed great sections of the Church, con- 
taining an abundance of most noble and valuable 
elements, to separate from us, He punished not 
them only, but also us Catholics ourselves. And 
this punishment, this penal permission of God, 
should, like all His permissions, cause us to look 
into ourselves and impel us to repentance.” 


“From the Catholic point of view it is impossi- 
ble that any true religious experience should ever 
have to be excluded from the Church’s embrace. 
The Church can and certainly will reject any 
formula that contradicts any of her dogmas or 
the spirit of them. But it can never be that along 
with such formulas she will judge and condemn 
the religious experiences that lie behind them, 
so long as these experiences are genuine, i.e., 
so long as they have their origin in Christ’s mes- 
sage and breathe His Spirit. Whatever proceeds 
from Christ and leads back to Christ has its true 
home in the Catholic Church. There is no true 
religious value which does not, or could not, 
find its roots in her. She is wide enough and rich 
enough to fulfill and satisfy in herself every 
true and genuine human aspiration growing out 
of the depths of Christian consciousness.” 

THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM (MacMillan) 
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The fish is one of the most prominent and widely 
used of Christian symbols, a mysterious and evoca- 
tive motif that runs through the history of Western 
iconography almost from the earliest times. In pagan 
art the fish had a purely decorative function; it 


appears for the first time in its Christian role as 
Eucharistic symbol on the walls of early second- 
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century Roman catacombs and churches, alongside 
other marks of the Christian faith—doves, anchors, 
loaves of bread. 


The most familiar explanation for the use of the 
fish as a Christian symbol is the acrostic theory. 
At some point in the early days of Christianity it 
was discovered that the initial letters of the Greek 
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THE FISH AS A CHRISTIAN SYMBOL 


phrase for “Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Savior” form the 
Greek word for fish. The conscious visual representa- 
tion of this highly meaningful verbal coincidence 
followed quickly—in painting, sculpture and the de- 
sign of artifacts. 


Besides the acrostic explanation, there are others: 
Saint Peter was told that he would be made a “fisher 


of men”; the implication is that the Christian is a 
fish swept up in God’s net. Again, the fish as a specific 
symbol of Baptism may very well rest on the idea 
that as the fish cannot live out of water, the true 
Christian cannot live except through the regenerating 
waters of Baptism. 





DRAWING BY SAVAS YURANOWICH 





In 1940 an unpretentious book was published 
in Paris which made a profound impression. 
Called JOURNAL DU BORD (Log Book), it was 
the work of Henri d’Hellencourt, who had died 
that winter afte: suffering for four years from 
an incurable kidney disease. At first d’Hellen- 
court was able to leave his room, but later, as 
the disease advanced, he found himself increas- 
ingly confined to bed. Even before that, follow- 
ing a classic French tradition, he had begun to 
keep a private journal in which he recorded his 
Spiritual development, tracing a more and more 
complete acceptance of suffering and a passion- 


esevt 


ate desire to put it to creative use. Strongly 
influenced by Charles de Foucauld, d'Hellen- 
court worked out what he called the ‘desert 
game,” an imaginative life in the desert through 
which he hoped to strip his spirit in order to 
come closer to God. He systematically detached 
himself, with immense pain, from the beings and 
objects of his former life, including a girl whom 
we know only as “B.” and whom, before learning 
of his illness, he had hoped to marry. Here, 
for the first time in English, JUBILEE presents 
excerpts from the d’Hellencourt journal. The 
translation is by John Dingle.—Eb. 





























The journal of a French youth who died 





in 1940 reveals a remarkable spiritual adventure 


THE post. A letter from B. Bless her, 
O Lord. Make her forget me, since 
that must be. Give me the strength to 
suffer for the good of her soul. 

My love for her is made up of a 
— great respect for her soul, which is so 
ardent and so pure, and a great respect 
for her growing personality. I am not 
worthy of her. No doubt God sends 
me these trials of health and being 
driven into myself so that I can think 
about things and give first considera- 
tion to the love I should have for 
Him. From this Love the other love 
comes. By this Love the other is 
purified. 

I trust you, my God. If we are made 
for each other You will bring us to- 
gether one day. Let my suffering help 
B. in proportion as I give it joyfully 
and with a pure heart. 

I madly want to see B. and I haven’t 
the right. I feel her soul across the 
hundred and one noises of the street. 
A sort of magnetism makes me con- 
scious of her presence. I’m caught 
between her and God—not that the 
two attractions are opposed but I feel 





at the moment they are incompatible. 
In approaching her, I go away from 
God. In letting God take hold of me, 
I abandon my love for B. because, 
after all, I must admit that this is what 
God wants me to do at the moment. 
No doubt so that later my love for B. 
will be more beautiful, purified by 
sacrifice. 

I am cowardly. I haven’t the courage 
to make this sacrifice once and for 
all, in all sincerity. 


TowarDs five o’clock my irritability 
got the upper hand again. I couldn’t 
get anything more out of myself. I 
couldn’t even pray. Last year, at this 
time of day, I used to meet B. on the 
Boulevard. I felt she must be passing 
by about then and I had to see her. 

I jumped into the car. It was awfully 
cowardly, but no arguments were any 
good. After going up and down the 
Boulevard several times I stopped the 
car at the usual place and at that 
moment B. came along. I didn’t even 
get out of the car. We started talking 
and we had so much to tell each other. 


I can’t describe my feelings. I felt 
a great joy but was also very sorry 
because I was risking making her more 
attached to me when all the time I was 
asking the opposite. 

O my God, please forgive my 
cowardice. With Your help I want to 
make up for this weakness. I cast 
myself into Your arms. Protect me 
and protect her, too. 


I HAVE DONE now what I wanted to 
do the other evening—I cleaned a lot 
of useless odds and ends out of my 
room and left the walls almost bare. 


I’vE LEFT four things on the walls: 
a picture of the Nativity, to remind 
me of the season and why I am on 
earth; a Japanese print to cover two 
white spots and to satisfy my artistic 
side; the photo of Sestrieres: the snow, 
pure and white, the sun glaring, the 
wind biting and harsh, everything true 
to life; a watercolor by Guy, of a 
delightful landscape—this to satisfy 
my taste for colors and love of nature. 

On the shelf, a statue of Our Lady, 





symbol of purity, goodness and also of 
human suffering. On the mantelpiece 
is the plant Aunt R. gave me. This 
takes me into the wind and fields. It 
brings me the healthy smell of the 
earth. 

That’s all. Everything else has gone. 


Sunday, 17 January, 1937 

[A LETTER TO HIS FATHER] 

I HAD a splendid time at Solesmes. 
Once over the aesthetic side one pene- 
trates further into the Benedictine way 
of life and strips oneself bit by bit 
of impressions and prejudices. In 
spite of their solitary life these men 
are not so withdrawn from the world 
as I thought. In any case, they are 
masters of the spiritual life. 

I haven’t come back with a voca- 
tion. Fortunately there are other ways, 
more within my reach, of praising 
God. 

But I have added a lot to my spirit- 
ual baggage and I feel thoroughly 
strengthened. 

Following the retreat I have decided 
for two years to play the “Desert 
Game”. I'll explain what it is. 

At my age I still need to play, even 
where the most dangerous and most 
delicate things are concerned. I don’t 
want my illness to have a softening 
effect on me. I want it rather to be a 
breath of fresh air. Because I am 
forced by circumstances to stay in my 
room, I will make up for it by a great 
interior adventure and we will see 
what it brings... 


Paris, 21 January, 1937 
I AM entering the desert. The first 
steps are uninspiring. I must keep in 
mind my “Desert Code”. The road 
will be hard but I must hold on and 
go on climbing. 


I AM greatly taken up with this idea 
of the desert. I feel the need to go 
into the wilderness. Our Lord spent 
forty days in the desert, no doubt to 
show us that everybody should go into 
the desert at some time: in his life. 

Only a few privileged people can 
risk living in the lands of sunlight and 
sleep, but for each of us there is a 
desert “made to measure” and within 
our reach. 

God has given me favorable con- 
ditions because in my everyday life 
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there are all the essentials of the desert. 
I have at least two years ahead of me 
before I can be quite cured. / am 
resolved to live these two years in the 
desert. 


IT 1s a fortnight since I started the 
game. The great adventure is under 
way. 

The balance sheet up to the present 
seems pretty poor. Every day I come 
up against big difficulties. Since I set 
out I haven’t made much progress. 
Being broke, I had to go on foot and 
came up against a number of sand 
storms which tempted me to give up. 
I turned my back on the blast instead 
of facing it so that I saw what lay 
behind me and what I had intended 
to give up looking at. 

Sometimes the atmosphere of the 
desert evades me and I start to get 
soft again. 


WHAT HAVE the last two days brought 
for my desert? Suffering and mortifica- 
tion. While I have been alone in this 
little white room, I have thought of 
all invalids, those who are more ill 
than I am and who are not surrounded 
with so much affection. 

The nursing home reminds me of 
the time two years ago when i was 
still pagan and when suffering hadn’t 
taken on its real meaning for me and 
I dreamt about all the silly things I 
was going to do when I would be 
getting better. Now I have a different 
idea—to love God. 


Today, three weeks after entering 
the desert, the thirst and the solitude 
(very incomplete, incidentally) are 
beginning to weigh me down. It’s a 
time when I must be careful not to 
retreat. Like all explorers, I must lay 
in a stock of provisions and provide 
a means of transport. I must fix my 
course and set myself a minimum and 
maximum number of miles a day— 
according to whether my mount is 
fit or not. 


As FOR A guide—I need hardly bother 
about that. 

O Lord, You are the safest of guides, 
one whose vision is infinite and un- 
dazzled, capable of penetrating moun- 
tains. 


OUR LORD went into the desert and He 
is calling me. He wants me to go 
with Him and He wants to accompany 
me Himself. 

It’s time I went because I have been 





caught up again by the world, by 
motoring, by outside things. I have 
wandered and lost the right direction. 
The thing to do is to take new bear- 
ings and set out on the right way— 
which is You, O Lord. I haven't 
started the game properly and I can 
make only one prayer this evening, 
O Lord. It is to ask You to forgive 
me my frequent ‘flinchings and to 
fire me with Your Love. 


Paris, 15 February, 1937 

O my Gop, I want to follow You step 
by step through the desert. I’ve been 
given a great grace this Lent and I 
must profit by it. In the silence of my 
desert give me once again the soul 
of a child, a clear soul that rings true. 
Let me be Your apostle, let me think 
of others before myself and help me 
not to shirk any effort when it is a 
question of the good of another’s 
soul. 


Paris, 20 February, 1937 
AT THE moment I am the victim of a 
mirage. ; 

The outside world attracts me and 
I am not resisting it enough. 

I have lost my way again. It’s a 
hard game I have started. I realize 
that, but it is the sign of my spiritual 
progress, of my path toward God. If 
I turn back I am lost. 

... The photo of Father de Fou- 
cauld, in front of me on the desk, 
fascinates me. The eyes pierce me and 
reveal the great secret. 

But Lord, the more I try to ascend 
the further I find myself from You. 


21 February, 1937 

THE MIRAGE has become worse and 
half an hour ago it was at its height. 
I am still afraid of suffering, of 
making my sacrifice complete. But I 
know that God will help me and give 
me back a hundredfold the little I 
give to Him. 


16 June, 1937 
I HAVE HAD the photo of Father de 
Foucauld in front of me for a long 
time. 
This evening it speaks to me. I 
have added another idea to that of 
the desert, the idea of recollection. 


Paris, 19 December, 1937 
It’s Goop to come back to this old 
yellow book. The pages themselves 
aren’t yellow yet but it is a long time 
since they have seen daylight. 
Our Lady, I want to come to you. 
Help me on my way. 


JUBILEE 
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25 February, 1938 
My Gop, let me learn how to find You 
in the midst of my loneliness. 

I want You particularly to show 
me how to use my tiredness because 
| feel quite sincerely that I can’t do 
anything fatiguing. But that is a long 
way from leading a completely useless 
life. My heart is as dry as a bone this 
evening. It is to test me that You 
permit all this. 

What moves me particularly now is 
the thought that You are watching 
over me with a tremendous love and 
drawing me to You by special means 
though I am constantly resisting You, 
putting a spoke in the wheel without 
realizing it. I am afraid too of having 
to give up everything in order to give 
myself entirely to You. 


28 February, 1938 

THANK You, O Lord, for sending me 
more illness and suffering. May You 
be eternally praised for giving me the 
grace of having to be quiet and for 
withdrawing me from the world in 
spite of myself. You know how I 
am struggling! Thank You for giving 
me a taste and desire for the things 
that endure and for eternal life. 

...Sometimes I am afraid that I 
am dying. Give me resignation and the 
strength to resist this temptation. 

I offer You all that, O Lord, and it 
is very little. 

I am so tired that I haven’t the 
strength to do anything. My hand 
trembles as I write. May You be 
praised for that too, O Lord. 


I Must eradicate everything sensual 
in myself. That’s when I resist, when 
I don’t want to yield, because in 
Yielding I lose the world, I lose a 
whole lot of things that are useful in 
talking with others and also the taste 
for earthly things which gives me the 
illusion of being, of living, of action. 


WirH ALL these things gone and my 
love for B. given up, there is an empti- 
ness, which tears me away even more 
from earthly things and I don’t want 
this nothingness. 

Because, in spite of all my doubts, 
my lack of faith and hope, I am sure 
of one thing and—forgive me, O my 
God—it makes me terribly afraid. 
It is that God will come to fill this 
emptiness. 


Topay, living by my Communion of 
this morning and burning to become 
_ 4 perfect Christian, I don’t hear this 
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deep appeal any more. Or rather, I 
don’t feel it in the same way, for 
isn’t it that same call which lies be- 


‘hind my desire to live more perfectly 


in my desert? Yes, I had psychological 
proofs of God before, which I didn’t 
try to develop. For instance, on the 
day of my First Communion—which 
I made, alas, without deep preparation 
—I felt for a minute a tremendous 
joy which filled my heart and flooded 
my whole being. It was the first touch 
of divine Love; it was God speaking 
to me in that lost moment of my 
troubled childhood. J am sure of it. 

Since then I have believed blindly 
without knowing exactly why. Now I 
am beginning to understand. 


May 28, 1938 
I HAVE MEDITATED on the surrendered 
will which is the true will of the 
Christian. 

I am going on into my desert en- 
thusiastically. The life I am forced 
to lead from day to day, re-starting 
all the old struggles. The monotony 
is painful. But that is a good sign be- 
cause I must remain master of it. 

Every morning I wait for some- 
thing special in the mail, something 
to break the silence. But it is in the 
silence that saints, men of action, are 
formed, and I want to be one. It’s 
raining and the weather is dull and 
depressing. Yet I have a little spark 
of joy in my heart. I must overcome 
my excessive sensitiveness, control my 
body, discipline my mind and force 
my heart to love. This struggle, which 
I am now right in the thick of, makes 
me happy. 

I must go deeper. I have nearly 
managed to reach a state of recollec- 
tion but I have a fear, which is quite 
physical, of going further in this di- 
rection. But that, nevertheless, is what 
God wants of me. 


BUT THIS desert does seem to me long 
sometimes. The game has reached a 
critical phase at the moment. I have 
got to round the bend of June-July 
without going back and then it will be 
won. It’s more than ever necessary 
to play straight because I am in it 
right up to the neck and cowardice 
would have a very bad effect. I haven’t 
heard anything of B. for three months. 
I must be strong enough not to worry 
about her. I want to be entirely in 
Your hands, O my God, and to leave 
everything to You. I know that You 
are watching over her soul with just 
as much love as over mine. 








[LETTER TO O.] 

Isn’T IT our first and most important 
vocation to become saints? Not ascetics 
like those in the Middle Ages who 
mortified their flesh with the hair shirt, 
but, to use the words of Mauriac, 
“athletes, holy and pure”. Everything 
else is secondary and will be added 
unto us, even in this world. 

... Through my weeks in bed I 
have reached an important stage in 
the spiritual life. It is thinking of 
sanctity not as a luxury but as the only 
solution to the problem of our life 
in this world, in thinking of it first 
as something attractive and then as 
something that one wants very much. 

...SO why should we torture our- 
selves? . . . Because we are not alone 
and because others depend on us? 
God has foreseen all that. Those who 
suffer have the best of it and we are 
forced to suffer once we love a bit. 


Paris, February 16, 1939 
I wanT this year to be a year of light. 
Light which penetrates everything and 
leaves nothing unexplored. Your light, 
Jesus, which lights like the sun, puri- 
fies and makes fruitful. 

I accept suffering. I ask for it so 
that I can have a rough surface ready 
for Your light to cling to. 

The time has come for risks. Up 
to now, I have merely picked out the 
tracks, mapped out imaginary routes, 
ringed the danger areas. I’ve wandered 
round the base of the precipices and 
snow-capped mountains in which Your 
glory and Your love are to be found. 
I’ve loved You and desired You in a 
half-hearted sort of way. My desert 
was just a preparation, a tourist outing. 
Now it’s time I enlisted in life once 
and for all—that is, in Love. Yes, 
Jesus, You are leading me and You 
implore me to love You. You .. . im- 
plore me. It is unbelievable but true. 
You ask me to burn my boats so that 
I shan’t be tempted to go back. You 
ask me to risk my peace for You. 

I accept. I must. I must. 

To commit oneself. To take risks. 
To set out on a crusade. All these 
words are synonymous: to surpass and 
fulfill oneself. The Light. I must open 
wide the windows and doors of my 
soul. I must let the world in through 
my eyes, ears and mouth. I must love. 

Then the world will live in me and 
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I shall accomplish my mission, which 
is to’ sustain, to preserve life in the 
world: spiritual life. 

. .. Lord, this place, this void, I give 
to You. Make Your dwelling there. 
From today You have the right to 
knock down partitions, to let the fresh 
air into this house where earthly scents 
still linger. Then, when You are prop- 
erly settled, You can ask me to make 
it bigger. You can even do that right 
away if You like. 

I give You everything. 

I love You. 

Give me the courage to continue to 
look on Your face, covered in blood, 
and to be present at Your Passion, 
even when I am afraid. 


La Ch. 21 March, 1939 
HERE I am, back again in my retreat. 

In the silence. 

In the desert. 

This is a real desert. In the other 
there were shadows that moved with 
me, in which I could hide. Then it 
was I who decided. I had chosen it, 
rather proudly, as a form of disci- 
pline... 

This is the real desert, one that I 
haven’t been looking for, that I haven’t 
thought out. It has been sent to me by 
God. 

How frightening this emptiness is! 
Nothingneés! I wander from dark cave 
to dark cave. My desires are no longer 
clear-cut or deep, my love seems in- 
sipid, and my intelligence flat. 

This is the working of grace. I must 
accept it so that this year becomes a 
year of light. I must take risks. Is that 
hard for me tonight? Very well, then, 
I must have the grit not to shirk these 
shadows. And the abyss, I know, will 
become deeper still. Full of pride and 
vanity, wanting to become a great 
writer, wanting above all to become 
a saint, full of both self-love and self- 
loathing, here I am tortured. Here I 
am in unnamed silence, in the night, 
in emptiness. And I am suffering and 
on the point of being disgusted with 
myself. 

O Lord, in Your goodness You are 
so hard. I accept this role that You 
give me but I am not doing it gra- 
ciously and for that I ask Your for- 
giveness. In writing to You I almost 
feel a little bitter because I don’t see 
clearly and because I remember only 





the troubles You have sent me and not 
the joys. 

Void upon void. Come, O Lord, 
make this emptiness bring me closer 
to You and withdraw me from the 
world. 

Withdraw me from the world. 


THE SILENCE, the calm and the empti- 
ness are gripping me once again. 
Feeling the emptiness within ourselves 
is terribly painful but it is part of 
the process necessary to get rid of the 
poisons—being willing to be empty, 
to be inert, to be a thing... 

I know now what fear is. There are 
days when one has to go forward, 
commit oneself, throw. oneself into 
the water without holding one’s breath. 

Then in our souls and hearts comes 
a pain corresponding to the physical 
pain at the pit of the stomach when 
one is about to dive. 

I am in the middle of one of those 
periods. My great temptation is to 
escape fear by fooling around in one 
way or another, by trying to dodge 
the present. That is precisely the time 
to act the man, clutch at the present 
and look fear in the face. Naturally 
it is difficult, because one soon comes 
up against the origin of the fear. It’s 
always a revulsion from death in one 
way or another, death to little or big 
things. 

The brave man is not the one who 
is never afraid, but the one who is 
able to live in the midst of troubles 
and anxiety, in the Night, and who is 
ready to make a silence within him- 
self until he reaches the bottom of 
the void, if I may put it like that, the 
hidden zone where everything sud- 
denly becomes light. (There must at 
least be some little reward ...) And 
this light itself is as sharp as a knife. 
It is Love. 

Then we must choose. We have to 
take risks. The choice means unutter- 
able suffering: for or against Love. 

And every day the choice has to be 
made all over again. It’s the most 
tiring thing there is in life. 


17th April, 1939 

..-I am not seeing things clearly 
this evening. I am suffering. I should 
like to write. I feel as though I could 
write fine things all night. But the 
fever is getting worse. Once more I 
am up against it. 

I must strip myself, become more 
simple, humble, go back to the desert. 

Dear desert, you have become part 


of my life, of my intelligence, of my 
flesh. 


9 June, 1939 
THANK You, O my God, for a good 
and consoling day. All the thoughts 
that were boiling up in me this eve- 
ning have evaporated. Now to get 
down to what matters—my soul. 

On the one hand complete submis- 
sion to God, the joyful fulfillment of 
His will. On the other, the feeling 
that my health and my life are in 
my own hands, that my cure depends 
partly on my own will. These are con- 
tradictory things which must be har- 
monized. 

I must live the same way when I 
am up and about as I do when I am 
lying down—when I am lying down 
I don’t dissipate energy—the opposite 
in fact—I concentrate and think. 
When I am up and about, to get the 
same result, I have to curb myself. 

Yes! God wants great things of me 
(even if it is only doing little things 
perfectly). It is up to me to accept or 
not. In this case pride would lie in 
not accepting, that is, in not allowing 
God to take the initiative in my life, 
to lead me along an unfamiliar path 
which is not part of my own plans. 
Humility, on the other hand, consists 
in appreciating that God wants great 
things of me. In other words, I must 
recognize that it is He Who is great, 
not I, who am merely the instrument. 

What it amounts to is that a man 
is great insofar as God takes posses- 
sion of him and strips him of himself. 
It is not pride to want to become a 
great man in that sense: that kind of 
great man is a saint. 


FATHER, I ought to reckon up all You 
have done for me and then, realizing 
the extent of Your goodness, I would 
be saved. 

Nevertheless, I do love You and 
You know I do. But I feel exhausted. 
I feel as though I had two faces. I 
can see that the exterior is more beau- 
tiful than the interior and I am dis- 
gusted. And I feel awkward with You 
this evening because I can find noth- 
ing to say to You... 

Light will come only from within. 

I wish I could think of nothing but 
You. There are days when I feel filled 
with Your strength. You are pounding 
within me like water against a dam. 
I should have only to pull a lever, in 
other words, to perform some little 
action that costs me a lot. Why haven't 
I the courage? & 
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Even the sparrow 
finds a home, and 
the swallow a nest 
for herself, wherein 
to place her young: 
Thy altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King 
and my God. Happy 
are they who dwell 
in Thy house, O Lord, 
they praise Thee 
without ceasing... 











THE 


DAY OF THE 


CIRCUS 


by ROBERT LAX 


Have you seen my circus? 
Have you known such a thing? 
That men and animals 
Light and air, 

Graceful acrobats, 

And musicians 

Could come together 

In a single place, 
Occupy a field by night 
Set up their tents 

In the early morning 
Perform their wonders 
In the afternoon 

Wheel in the light 

Of their lamps at night? 


















Have you seen the circus 
Steal awayP 

Leaving the field of wonders 
Darkened, 

Leaving the air, 

Where the tent stood, 
Empty: 

Silence and darkness 

Where sight and sound were: 
Living only in memory? 
Have you known 

Such a thing? 


Have you seen the noon-day banners 
Of this wedding? 


JUNE, 1956 
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If the paperbound book does not 
quite equal television, dacron and 
ranch homes as one of the major 
phenomena of postwar American 
life, it nevertheless has considerable 
importance as a shaper of our new 
habits. To begin with, its ubiquitous 
presence indicates that we are read- 
ing more than we ever did. It might 
follow that we are being entertained 
more and educated better at the 
same time. But this is leaping to 
conclusions. 

It can be argued that the paper- 
back exerts its real influence while 
remaining unopened. Who has not 
found himself adrift on that flam- 
boyant sea, helpless against the tide 
of gaudy covers bearing him off to 
zones of excitement, amazement, 
self-forgetfulness? Who has set out 
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A basic library for $35 


PAPERBOUNDS COME OF AGE 


to buy a cauliflower without having 
to stare down some glossy private- 
eye brooding in a nearby rack? 
Does anyone enter a drug-store in- 
tent on mouthwash and not have to 
run a gauntlet of the world’s 50,000 
greatest books, ranged in equally 
unsettling rows? 

Still, paperbound books are 
bought and presumably read, in 
staggering quantities — well over 
300,000,000 last year—which means 
that the American mind is being 
powerfully affected, maybe even for 
the better. 

Paperbounds are neither a new 
nor a natively American enterprise. 
The practice of publishing books in 
paper covers in large editions and 
at low prices seems to have origi- 
nated in Germany in the early nine- 
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teenth century and to have flourished, 
with intermittent periods of decline, 
in Europe ever since. In America, 
as early as 1829 a Boston cultural 
society put out a series of paper 
editions known as the American 
Library of Useful Knowledge, and 
throughout the century such libra- 
ries, most of them rather less pre- 
tentious than the first, were a stand- 
ard feature of the publishing scene. 

The high point came in the 1870s 
and ’80s, when in some years one 
out of four books published was a 
paperback. Toward the end of the 
century various economic factors 
combined to bring about a sharp 
drop in production, so that during 
the first decades of the twentieth 
century the paperback sank to its 
lowest visible level. Not until World 





Striking drawings and imaginative design distinguish the covers of most paperbound classics. These are by H. L. Hoffman, the 
late Alvin Lustig and Edward Gorey. OPPOSITE PAGE: Ben Shahn's drawing for HAWTHORNE’S SHORT STORIES (Vintage Books). 
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The Pocket Library’s Rouault volume 
features a detail from “The Old King.” 


War II did American publishers, 
encouraged by new advances in 
printing methods and distribution 
and by an anticipated change in 
popular reading habits, again turn 
seriously to the paperback. 

After a setback caused by war- 
time shortages the rate of growth 
proved phenomenal: from an es- 
timated 2,000,000 copies of some 
50 titles in 1939 to 292,000,000 
copies of 1,061 titles in 1953. To- 
day paperbound books outsell hard- 
cover editions by many millions and 
the gap is widening. 

But these statistics do not disguise 
the fact that the great majority of 
paperbacks are of the most ephem- 
eral and expendable sort, meant to 
be read and thrown away. During 


JUBILEE’s basic paperbound library: 45 volumes for $35 


SHAKESPEARE—Four Comedies (Pocket 
Books, 35¢). 

SHAKESPEARE—Four Tragedies (Pocket 
Books, 35¢). 

SHAKESPEARE—Four Histories (Pocket 
Books, 35¢). 

viRGIL—The Aeneid (Anchor Books, 
85¢). 

HOMER—The Iliad (Penguin Books, 
75¢). 

HOMER—The Odyssey (Penguin Books, 
65¢). 

CHAUCER—The Canterbury Tales, etc. 
(Viking Portables, $1.25). 

PLATO—The Republic (Penguin Books, 
85¢). 

PLATO—Great Dialogues (New Amer- 
ican Library, 50¢). 

HERODOTUS—The Histories 
Books, 95¢). 

XENOPHON—The Persian Expedition 
(Penguin Books, 65¢). 

DANTE—Hell: Sayers, trans. (Penguin 
Books, 65¢). 

DANTE—Purgatory: Sayers, trans. (Pen- 
guin Books, 85¢). 

AQUINAS—Summa Contra Gentiles (1) 
(Image Books, 85¢). 

AQUINAS—Summa Contra Gentiles (11) 
(Image Books, 95¢). 

A KEMPIS—The Imitation of Christ 
(Image Books, 65¢). 

DE SALES—Introduction to Devout Life 
(Image Books, 85¢). 

CERVANTES—Don Quixote, etc. (Viking 
Portables, $1.45). 

MELVILLE—Moby Dick (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 75¢). 

HOPKINS—Poetry and Prose (Penguin 
Books, 65¢). 

TwaiN—Huckleberry Finn 
Books, 35¢). 

TWAIN—Life on the Mississippi (Ban- 
tam Books, 50¢). 

CRANE—The Red Badge of Courage 


(Penguin 


(Pocket 
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(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

CRANE—Stories and Tales (Vintage 
Books, 95¢). 

AUSTEN—Pride and Prejudice (River- 
side Editions, 65¢). 

CARROLL—Alice in Wonderland (Pock- 
et Books, 25¢). 

DOSTOYEVSKY—Crime and Punishment 
(Penguin Books, 95¢). 

CHEKHOV—Peasants and Other Stories 
(Anchor Books, 95¢). 

GocoL—Dead Souls (Riverside Edi- 
tions, 95¢). 

HAWTHORNE—The Scarlet Letter, etc. 
(Viking Portables, $1.25). 

HUGHES—Popular History of 
Church (Image Books, 85¢). 

ADAM—The Spirit of Catholicism (Im- 
age Books, 75¢). 

BERNANOS—Diary of a Country Priest 
(Image Books, 65¢). 

D’ARCY—The Mind and Heart of Love 
(Meridian Books, $1.35). 

MARITAIN—Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry (Meridian Books, $1.35). 

MARITAIN—Man and the State (Phoe- 
nix Books, $1.25). 

DE TOCQUEVILLE—Democracy in Amer- 
ica: I (Vintage Books, 95¢). 

DE TOCQUEVILLE—Democracy in Amer- 
ica: II (Vintage Books, 95¢). 

NEWMAN—A pologia Pro Vita Sua 
(Riverside Editions, $1.05). 


the 


VAN DOREN—Shakespeare (Anchor 
Books, 95¢). 

THOREAU—Walden (New American Li- 
brary, 35¢). 


MERTON—The Seven Storey Mountain 
(New American Library, 75¢). 
REMBRANDT—Reproductions 

Library of Great Art, 50¢). 
EL GRECO—Reproductions (Pocket Li- 
brary of Great Art, 50¢). 
ROUAULT—Reproductions (Pocket Li- 
brary of Great Art, 50¢). 
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the early years of the revival almost 
nothing was published except mys- 
teries, westerns, romances and a 
scattering of “prestige” items—tre- 
prints of classic novels, an occa- 
sional anthology. Today the western 
holds its own, the mystery has been 
all but replaced by the “tough” 
crime novel, and the romance by 
the novel of passion, infidelity and 
amorous intrigue. 

The one hopeful note of maturity 
is the presence of the “quality” 
paperback, which in addition to 
appearing in more than a dozen 
separate lines bearing such august 
and solid names as Anchor, Vintage 
and Evergreen have by their evident 
success provoked the older publish- 
ers of paper editions to include 


Expanding your library: 


ARISTOPHANES—Five Comedies (Anchor 
Books, 85¢). 

CAMOENS—The 
Books, 65¢). 

DOSTOYEVSKY—T he 
Books, 95¢). 

DOSTOYEVSKY—T he 
Books, 95¢). 

DOSTOYEVSKY—The Insulted and In- 
jured (Evergreen Books, $1.45). 

THE GREEK READER (Viking Portables, 
$125). 

THE ELIZABETHAN 
Portables, $1.25). 

THE MEDIEVAL READER (Viking Port- 
ables, $1.25). 

FIELDING—Tom Jones (Modern Li- 
brary Paperbacks, 95¢). 

THACKERAY—Vanity Fair (Modern Li- 
brary Paperbacks, 95¢). 

MELVILLE—Selected Tales and Poems 
(Rinehart Editions, 95¢). 

TwatN—Roughing It (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 95¢). 

HAWTHORNE—House of Seven Gables 
(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

HAWTHORNE—Short Stories (Vintage, 
95¢). 

MELVILLE—The Confidence Man (Ev- 
ergreen Books, $1.25). 

JAMES—The Portrait of a Lady (Riv- 
erside Editions, 80¢). 

JAMES—The American (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 65¢). 

JAMES—Selected Short Stories (Rine- 
hart Editions, 75¢). 

POE—Selected Writings (Riverside Edi- 
tions, 95¢). 

FARROW—Damien the Leper (Image 
Books, 65¢). 

GILSON—The Church Speaks to the 
Modern World (Image Books, 95¢). 

BEEVERS—Storm of Glory (Image 
Books, 65¢). 

CHESTERTON—Saint Thomas Aquinas 


Lusiads (Penguin 


Devils (Penguin 


Idiot (Penguin 


READER—( Viking 
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more worthwhile titles on their lists. 
The quality paperback, like the 
qualityless one, is in almost every 
case a reprint of an earlier hard- 
cover book. But so wide has been 
the range of these reprints, from 
Greek classics to contemporary po- 
litical, literary and scientific works, 
that a new world of thought and 
imagination has opened to those 
many persons whose intellectual cu- 
riosity had always outstripped their 
bank accounts. The recent creation 
of a series devoted exclusively to 
reprints of great Catholic books has 
helped fill still another need, though 
the series is not yet of the quality 
of some of its companion lines. 
There have been a few warning 
voices, however. Some have pro- 


(Image Books, 75¢). 

CHESTERTON—The Everlasting Man 
(Image Books, 75¢). 

WAUGH—Edmund Campion 
Books, 65¢). 

NEWMAN—A Grammar of Assent 
(Image Books, 95¢). 

MERTON—The Sign of Jonas (Image 
Books, 95¢). 

POPE—Selected Poems (Penguin Books, 
50¢). 

SITWELL—Alexander Pope (Penguin 
Books, 40¢). 

CRASHAW—Verse in English (Ever- 
green Books, $1.25). 

FOWLIE (Ed.)—Mid-Century French 
Poets (Evergreen Books, $1.45). 

LOGAN—Cycle for Mother Cabrini 
(Evergreen Books, $1.00). 

O'CONNOR, FRANK—Stories 
Books, 95¢). 

CATHER—Stories (Vintage Books, 95¢). 

BREBNER—The Explorers of North 
America (Anchor Books, $1.25). 

POWER—Medieval People (Anchor 
Books, 85¢). 

KiITto—Greek Tragedy (Anchor Books, 
$1.25). 

ACTON—Essays on Freedom and Power 
(Meridian Books, $1.25). 

TATE—The Man of Letters in the 
Modern World (Meridian Books, $1.35). 

DE WULF—Philosophy and Civilization 
in the Middle Ages (Dover Publications, 
$1.50). 

BEDE—History of the English Church 
(Penguin Books, 85¢). 

RICE—Byzantine Art (Penguin Books, 
85¢). 

COPLESTON—A quinas (Penguin Books, 
85¢). 

D’ARCY—Communism and Christianity 
(Penguin Books, 65¢). 

CONRAD—The Secret Agent (Anchor 
Books, 75¢). 
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fessed to see a saturation point 
which is not far from being reached. 
Already, it is said, people are buy- 
ing the better paperbacks not be- 
cause they really want to read them 
but because they have always 
thought they did; the feeling of 
being able to possess books which 
had previously been unobtainable or 
prohibitively priced, the luxurious- 
ness and chic of the covers, the 
sense of high purpose conveyed by 
the blurbs, all unite to create an 
appetite that will inevitably lead to 
an acute attack of indigestion. 
Whether or not this theory is true, 
a great many people are glad of the 
chance to test it, and the sales fig- 
ures continue to be impressive. But 
in the event that the Cassandras 


additional titles worth the attention of the serious reader 


CONRAD—Heart of Darkness & The 
Secret Sharer (New American, 85¢). 

VERGA—The House by the Medlar Tree 
(Anchor Books, 85¢). 

BRONTE, EMILY—Wuthering Heights 
(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE—Jane Eyre (Pock- 
et Books, 35¢). 

HARDY—Tess of the 
(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

HARDY—The Return of the Native 
(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

O’CONNOR—Wise Blood (New Amert- 
ican Library, 25¢). 

ORWELL—Animal Farm (New Amer- 
ican Library, 25¢). 

MAURIAC—The Desert of Love (Ban- 
tam Books, 25¢). 

GREENE—The Heart of the Matter 
(Bantam Books, 35¢). 

GREENE—The End of the 
(Bantam Books, 35¢). 

WILDER—The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
(Pocket Books, 35¢). 

HERSEY—The Wall (Pocket Books, 
50¢). 

HAYEK—The Road to Serfdom (Phoe- 
nix Books, $1.00). 

MILOSz—The Captive Mind (Vintage 
Books, 95¢). 

MERTON—Seeds of Contemplation 
(Dell Publishing Co., 25¢). 

FREMANTLE (Ed.)—The Age of Belief 
(New American Library, 50¢). 

HAMILTON—Mythology (New Amer- 
ican Library, 50¢). 

HAMILTON—The Greek Way to West- 
ern Civilization (New American Library, 
50¢). 

TOYNBEE (Ed.) —Greek Civilization and 
Character (New American Library, 35¢). 

BROWNSON—Selected Essays (Gateway 
Editions, 95¢). 

WILLIAMS (Ed.) The Pocket Anthology 
of American Verse (Pocket Books, 50¢). 
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are right and economic realities 
force the paperback to resume its 
old and exclusive function as time- 
killer, JUBILEE offers its readers a 
guide to getting in on the act before 
it’s too late. The basic library that 
appears below can be purchased for 
$35.00. Both it and the suggestions 
for supplementary acquisitions re- 
flect of course the tastes and inter- 
ests of the editors; readers will find 
themselves rejecting certain titles 
and substituting others. Whatever 
one’s personal preferences, the pa- 
perbound world has become one well 
worth inhabiting in at least one im- 
portant sector, the impermanence 
of its walls being compensated for 
by the value of what they surround. 

—RICHARD GILMAN 


KOCH—The Book of Signs (Dover 
Publications, $1.00). 


BOTTICELLI—Reproductions (Pocket 
Library of Great Art, 50¢). 
VELASQUEZ—Reproductions (Pocket 


Library of Great Art, 50¢). 
MICHELANGELO—Reproductions (Pock- 
et Library of Great Art, 50¢). 
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Saint John Chrysostom O holy Apostles, how shall we thank you, you 
who have labored so much for us! I am filled with 
speaks about the two 


greatest apostles of the I remember you, Paul, I am moved to tears. My 


lips are mute when I consider your sufferings. 


admiration whenever I think of you, Peter; when 


early Church 


How many prisons you have sanctified! How 
many chains you have adorned! How many 
pains you have suffered! How many curses 
you have borne! You bore Christ in your hearts; 
you refreshed the Christian communities through 
your sermons. Praised be the work of your 
tongues. For the sake of the Church your gar- 
ments were sprinkled with blood. You imitated 
Christ in all; your voices penetrated a world, 
and your message crossed all boundaries of the 


earth. Rejoice, O Peter, that you were worthy to 





partake of the Cross of Christ; you desired to 
hang upon the Cross after the pattern of your 
Master, Christ, not upright like the Lord, but 
head downward, as if you wished to journey 
from earth to heaven. Rejoice, O Paul, you who 
were beheaded with a sword. This sword which 
severed your neck, this instrument of the Lord, 
is admired by heaven and revered by earth. For 
me this sword should be a crown, and the nails 


of Peter’s cross, diamonds for a diadem. 
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Fishermen watch as St. Peter’s statue 
is borne through the streets. 


A FESTIVAL 
FOR SAINT PETER 


For the 25th year, Gloucester 
fishermen honor a fisherman-saint 
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Preceded by parish banners, St. Peter’s 
statue rides through Gloucester’s streets. 


Saint Peter gets a 
lively celebration 


To honor their Patron, Saint Peter, who was a 
fisherman too, the Italians of the Gloucester, Mass. 
fishing fleet stage an annual fiesta on the weekend 
closest to his feast day, June 29th. The festivities 
begin on Thursday night, when a life-sized statue of 
Saint Peter is enthroned on an enormous outdoor altar 
decked with flowers. In the streets of Gloucester’s 
Italian district, overarched with streamers, flags and 
colored lights, there is a carnival every night, with 
feasting, concerts and 
dancing. In the 
afternoons three dories, 
manned by fishermen 
and named Nina, Pinta and 
Santa Maria, race one 
another in the harbor, while 
on shore there are contests 
to see who can eat the most 


pie and watermelon. 


Petitioners seeking St. Peter’s 
A miniature of Saint Peter’s intercession cover his 
Basilica in Rome is used for statue with money. 
both concerts and Mass. 





The blessing of the fleet 
highlights the festival 


The fiesta’s climax comes on Sunday 
morning. After an outdoor high Mass 
there is a colorful parade to the docks, 
where the 100 vessels of the fleet are 
neatly lined up—decks gleaming, bright 
pennants snapping at their masts. As 
the blessing of the Church is invoked, 
fishermen and their families pray that 
during the coming year the boats may 
sail safely through fogs and storms and : 
that their nets, let down into the oe 


waters of the sea, may be filled with In the climax of the festival, 
God’s b ounty. sodality girls and floats with 
religious themes parade on Sunday 
afternoon to the Gloucester 
waterfront, for the blessing of the fleet. 


sil 


As fishermen and their families swarm over Gloucester 
docks the fleet receives the Church’s blessing. Italians operate 
about half of Gloucester’s 200 fishing vessels. 


A tug-of-war is among several 
games held on the beach in the afternoon. 


A BAND CONCERT WINDS UP THE FIEST ; 





























JUBILEE salutes... 


DICK KELLY 


BECAUSE . .. quietly and without counting the cost to 
himself he is helping young people in a big-city jungle 
grow up into secure, confident adults. Kelly is one of 
thirteen highly-trained youth workers employed in New 
York City by the Catholic Youth Organization, a private 
agency cooperating with the city’s Youth Board to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency on a neighborhood basis. 

His particular assignment is an overcrowded area in 
the east Bronx where an uneasy peace prevails among 


Irish, Negro and Puerto Rican families and where 
broken homes have taken from the very young the love 
and security they need. To youngsters with unchan- 
neled free time and a lack of emotional stability the 
neighborhood offers its share of dangers: narcotics, 


gambling, promiscuity, teen-age gangs in which fierce — 


group loyalty is the only operative law. 


One aspect of Dick Kelly’s work is to provide a varied © 
and attractive recreational program. In this he has the © 
active help of the Benedictine priests of St. Anselm’s ~ 
parish—Fathers Damien Baker and Stephen Wagman, © 
They have helped equip and decorate an informal club- ~ 
room, and the parochial school’s gymnasium and audi- | 


torium are always available for sports and dances. 


It is on the level of understanding that Dick Kelly’s 4 
real work is done. In a sense, the most important fact ~ 


about him is thai he is accessible—an observant, sympa- 
thetic person trained to help with individual problems. 


“If a guy does something wrong,” one of his young fol © 


lowers said recently, “Kelly don’t blow his top. He don’t 
pat him on the back, either. Kelly knows maybe he has 
trouble at home or something and he helps him figure 
things out.” 

Youth work is no nine-to-five job, and Kelly’s social 
life is almost non-existent. “We have to be around when 
these kids need us,” the says. “If we hold back, if our 
enthusiasm is phony, they’ll spot it right off.” Giving 
himself whenever he’s needed, yet treading a careful 
line between aloofness and over-protectiveness, between 
approachability and the demands of discipline, Dick 
Kelly’s work is delicate. Yet its rewards are very real: one 
of his boys told him recently he wants to be a youth 
worker too; another, confined to a psychiatric ward for 
observation after a period of violent and erratic behavior, 
sent his only appeal to Kelly: “Come and visit me.” 
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Youth worker Dick Kelly shouts instructions to a base runner as his softball 
_ team gets a rally going during a tight game with a team from a neighboring parish. 
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Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.—‘‘A systematic 
study of the nature, object, and purposes of 
devotion to the Heart of Jesus, based on 
solid theological grounds, together with a 
thorough examination and explanation of 
the approved practices connected with this 
cultus, This is as complete and satisfactory 
a scientific exposition of the devotion as is 
available in English.”—Theological Studies 

$3.75 


The Heart of Christ 


By Jean Galot, S.J.—“‘A series of profound, 
original, yet simply expressed reflections on 
thé Heart of the Saviour as seen in the 
words and actions of Christ recorded in the 
Gospels. Based as it is on a careful exegesis 
of the Gospel texts, the book is certainly 
among the best of the devotional studies 
we presently possess concerning the Sacred 
Heart of Our Lord.” — Catholic Review 
Service $3.50 


Christ’s Appeal for Love 


By Sister Josefa Menédez, R.S.C.J. — A 
revised, abridged edition of The Way of 
Divine Love... “It contains certain reve- 
lations purported to have been made by the 
Sacred Heart to a young Spanish nun who 
died in 1923. No one will read this appeal 
without being struck by the overpowering 
realization of how eager God is for our 


love.”” — The Ave Maria $1.75 


The Way of Divine Love 


By Sister Josefa Menédez, R.S.C.J. — “One 
of the most remarkable spiritual books of 
this generation, this work presents a full, 
authentic account of the messages which 
Sister Josefa, an obscure lay Sister in the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart, received 
from our Lord . . . . The reader will feel a 
certain curiosity in opening these pages, but 
their contents will fill him with wonder and 
admiration, and he will finish the book 
determined to lead a better life and to love 
a God who has manifested so intense a love 
for His creatures.”” — Forecast of Catholic 
Literary Foundation $4.25 


Ancient Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


By Carthusian Monks of the XIV-XVII 
Centuries. — “This excellent little volume 
contains meditations and other devotions 
taken from the writings of Carthusians 
during the early period when solid, tender 
piety flourished in the Church. The book 
is sound devotionally as well as theolo- 
gically. Historically it proves that devotion 
to the Sacred Heart was already old in St. 
Margaret Mary’s day and that pictures of 
the Sacred Heart were not unknown in the 
fifteenth century.” — Sponsa Regis $2.75 
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MOBY DICK John Huston 


does right by the big fellow 


_ When you come to think of it, 
there aren’t many examples of im- 
portant works of fiction having been 
made into good movies. My own in- 
formal list would include a few Dic- 
kens films; a French version of 
Dostoievsky’s The Idiot; Gide’s Sym- 
phonie Pastorale and Radiguet’s Devil 
in the Flesh; Greene’s End of the 
Affair and Bernanos’ Diary of a 
Country Priest; A Place in the Sun, 
from Dreiser’s American Tragedy; 
and The Rockinghorse Winner, from 
the D.H. Lawrence short story. 
Two others are Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage and The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, by B. 
Traven. I’ve listed these separately 
because John Huston made them and 
he’s the winner of this month’s Poor 
Richard Award: all the scrapple he 
can eat in an hour. It’s for his new 
movie, Moby Dick (Warner Broth- 
ers), which you'll be seeing soon. 
What a satisfying thing it is to 


see that scarred and monstrous old 
whale dragged to the screen at last. 
Huston is certainly the man for 
the job. He has just the right equip- 
ment: that kind of double vision 
which can look at a book and isolate 
its special quality as literature and 
at the same time search for images 
to serve not so much as graphic 
equivalents but as a sort of new 
vocabulary. A vocabulary of sight 
(and sound) by which the original 
experience is newly uttered. The mis- 
take most Hollywood film men make 
with the classics is to try to tell the 
story straight, which amounts usually 
to no more than a salon reading with 
slides; or else to improve on the text, 
to jazz it up, which has led to some 
pretty spirited public demonstrations 
in backward countries like England 
and France where people have the 
curious idea that Tolstoy was a greater 
artist than Joseph L. Mankiewicz. 
Moby Dick is a wonderful example 
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of a text adhered to, but not slavishly, 
and of cinematic technique exploited 
for most of what it can do. Filmed in 
a new low-keyed color process in 
which browns and oranges predomi- 
nate, and peopled by an array of 
those superbly poetic faces Huston is 
famous for, it copes successfully 
both with the novel’s rich, rank 
physical life and with its sense of 
urgent and overmastering meta- 
physical quest. The whaling scenes 
(for which Huston employed some 
actual Portuguese whalers) are mag- 
nificently done; the static silent days 
when the Pequod lies becalmed under 
a terrible sun are like scenes out of 
Limbo (one of Huston’s best quali- 
ties as a director is that he is never 
in a hurry to get on with the action; 
he waits, letting the camera take in a 
burning, sun-stricken sky or a brood- 
ing, star-crossed face, savoring the 
silence and the hollows of his por- 
trait before ordering it into motion 
again). 

I had only some minor criticisms. 
The destruction of the Pequod and 
the deaths of Ahab and his men is a 
fantastically exciting sequence, but 
dramatic as it is I’m not sure that 
Melville’s ending wasn’t better than 
Huston’s flourishes. In the book, you 
may remember, Ahab was simply 
knocked from his boat and drowned, 
an effective bit of underwriting, 
whereas Huston has him caught on 
Moby Dick’s back under the tangled 
harpoon lines and carried off to some 
unimaginable horror (you're not 
sure he’s dead yet) as the movie ends. 
You can push symbolism too far. 


As for the cast, I thought it fine, 
except for Gregory Peck as Ahab. 
He’s better than I thought he’d be, 
but he’s not good enough. For one 
thing, he doesn’t look old enough, he 
doesn’t possess anything like the 
2,000 years or so I always thought 
Ahab should be shown staggering 
under. And then, Peck’s speech falls 
a good deal short of the biblical ac- 
cents, the old-prophet thunderous- 
ness that Melville provided for his 
haunted captain. 

I could have wished, too, that the 
movie, long as_it is (a little under 
two hours), was even longer. That 
would have made room, perhaps, for 
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some lengthier sequences in the hold, 
where the work of cutting up the 
whales and processing them goes on 
in the novel as a wonderfully solid 
and matter-of-fact counterpoise to 
the unearthly motive that is operating 
above decks. I’m for longer movies, 
when they’re good. How many 84- 
minute monstrosities have I sat 
through to learn that brevity in itself 
is no virtue? 

But go see Moby Dick. When it 
comes blowing your way, this really 
impressive cinematic wave, run to 
meet it, as you used to do on the 
shore when a big breaker called up 
your reserves of courage and made 
you test your adventurousness. 

For Moby Dick, as Huston has 
translated it, isn’t easygoing enter- 
tainment, but a disturbing, violent, 
unremitting voyage into uncharted 
waters. If it isn’t as disturbing, vio- 
lent and implacable as Melville’s 
novel, I’m not sure that any movie 
could come closer to that strange, 
apocalyptic book, that most savage 
and fecund expression of American 
experience. 


NOTES OFF THE CUFF... 


The Man Who Knew Too Much 
(Paramount) is an Alfred Hitchcock 
remake of one of his early thrillers. 
If you like Hitchcock very much, 
you'll enjoy this story of an Amer- 
ican couple set down amidst some 
steaming North African intrigue with 
English ramifications; but if you 
think, as I do, that the round man 
has been getting slicker and slicker 
and less and less fertile, you won’t 
be over-enthusiastic. 

That Certain Feeling (Paramount) 
stars Bob Hope in a film version of 
the Broadway play about a megalo- 
manic cartoonist—The King of 
Hearts. Assets: Hope every so often, 
Pearl Bailey all the time, and a 200- 
pound dog. Liabilities: Hope every 
so often, Eva Marie Saint all the 
time, and a silly script. 

N. B.: The Iceman Cometh, Eugene 
O’Neill’s drama about a group of 
derelicts in a bar, is being given a 
superb production at New York’s 
Circle-in-the-Square Theatre. I’ll talk 
about it at some length next month. 
—RIcHARD GILMAN 
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“The impassioned history 
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ACHTUNG! webrmacht veterans 


invade America with their memoirs 


Now that the great sado-masochis- 
tic experiment known as Nazi Ger- 
many has subsided into history’s 
subconscious, some of the partici- 
pants are stretching out on the couch 
to ‘tell their stories. During the last 
year a dozen or so German novels 
have been translated and published 
here. Most of them are war novels, 
but the world they create is a logical 
extension of that described in Isher- 
wood’s The Berlin Stories, in The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and M, and 
in The Threepenny Opera. They 
breathe a certain evil cynicism, a 
smell of corruption not only of morals 
but of manners, culture and flesh. 

These books, of varying quality 
and intensity, are by men who be- 
sides fighting in Poland and the 
West experienced the worst of the 
war on the vast Eastern front. One 
served seven years in the infantry 
and was wounded four times, another 
marched 8,000 miles through Russia 
with a division which lost twelve 
times its original man-power, a third 
still carries half a pound of metal 
in his body. What they underwent, it 
seems clear, was the kind of war un- 
imaginable to West Europeans or 
Americans, a sort of Tarawa or Iwo 
Jima that went on for four years 
instead of a few weeks or months and 
ranged across a 1,500-mile front. 


The Wehrmacht infantry, these 
books reveal, were soldiers in the 
same manner that Caesar’s men must 
have been. War was their raison 
d’étre: they were complete profes- 
sionals who went about their business 
of wiping out the enemy or shooting 
civilians with all the assurance of 
skilled mechanics approaching a 
valve job. One literary result is a 
certain reluctant—and dangerous— 
admiration for these men as profes- 
sionals; another is a realization that 
they eventually suffered as much as 
or more than the people they tram- 
pled upon. 

Of seven novels at hand, three are 
acclaimed (by their American pub- 
lishers) as the German novel of World 
War II. Two books by Heinrich Boll 
have not been so labelled, which 
shows admirable wisdom. Adam 
Where Art Thou? (Criterion, $3.00) 
is the story of a private during the 
disastrous days of the German re- 
treat in Russia. (The leading charac- 
ters in most of these books are pri- 
vates; a device, it would seem, for 
disclaiming responsibility.) He goes 
through a series of adventures, first 
in combat, then as a deserter trying 
to get back home through the Amer- 
ican lines, and like most of the heroes 
in these books he dies at the last 
moment, accidentally killed by Ger- 


German infantry attacks a railroad 
station on the Eastern front. 
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, There will be no 
4 Judas Day fiesta 
Sul in ( ) t 

this year... 


There is fear in the little 
Mexican village, and terror. 
Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Malo the bad one, the 
dead outlaw, which haunts 
the town. Or perhaps the 
evil happenings are the 
work of the local dictator, 
who preys upon age-old su- 
perstitions. Whatever it is, 
only the Irish priest, Father 
Keogh, has courage enough 
to fight it . . . and the in- 
spitation to defeat it... 


A novel by AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 
author of The Singer Not the Song 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
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man soldiers. The war situations 
have immense possibilities, but Boll 
is unable to take advantage of them, 
while some of his small, human 
vignettes are actually embarrassing. 

Boll’s second book, The Train Was 
on Time (Criterion, $3.00), is even 
worse. Its hero is a fatalistic Catholic, 
a private on his way back to the 
Russian front from leave who prays 
constantly in a sort of renewal of 
faith. He has a premonition that he 
will die within a few days, at a town 
named Stryj. At Lvov, in the Ukraine, 
he spends an innocent night in a 
brothel, talking and playing the piano 
with a sweet blonde prostitute. At 
dawn the two steal a German officer’s 
car and make a break for freedom. 
He asks their destination; she an- 
swers “Stryj”; moments later parti- 
sans machine-gun the car. 


Though Boll’s Catholic references 
are of a more than routine kind, 
his characters are unformed and their 
faith never strengthens them against 
the horror of their lives, nor is it 
ever called upon as a standard by 
which to judge either Nazism or war 
itself. 


Gerhard Kramer’s We Shall March 
Again (Putnam, $3.75) has been 
blurbed as the war’s best, but it is a 
complete failure, both artistically and 
as propaganda. Another of those 
Wehrmacht non-entities, a Private 
Velten, starts army life as an inter- 
preter on the Western front, is 
transferred to the East, gets caught 
up in the great retreat and is finally 
captured by the British near Berlin. 
But throughout, against some po- 
tentially tremendous backgrounds, 
Velten barely exists. His one concern 
is to stay alive, and he does it not 
with the skill of a professional sol- 
dier, but by being a cipher; he has 
no feelings, no passions; he is neither 
Nazi nor anti-Nazi. Although mar- 
ried, he never thinks of his wife; but 
neither does he indulge in escapades. 
He is a complete bore. 

Still another inferior novel is The 
Sun and the Snow (Regnery, $3.95), 
by a Spaniard, Rodrigo Royo, who 
fought in Russia with Franco’s noto- 
rious Blue Division. Royo is con- 
cerned not so much with the Russian 
war as with extending the Spanish 


Civil War into Russia. His book is a 
sort of dialogue between the “good” 
Spaniards of the Blue Division who 
hate Marxism, and other Spaniards 
who have accepted it and gone to 
Russia where, for Royo’s purposes, 
they are found heading up Soviet 
resistance to the Nazis. 

Although Royo’s Blue Division is 
supposed to be composed of intel- 
lectuals, his characters talk like 
Spanish dead-end kids with frost 
bite. The book itself abjectly fails to 
come to grips either with the prob- 
lems of war or with Communism; 
moreover, it contains some of the 
rawest dialogue and some of the most 
disgusting scenes ever published. 

Three recent German books are 
worth reading. One, Willi Heinrich’s 
The Cross of Iron (Bobbs Merrill, 
$4.50), is a professional job by an 
army veteran who limits himself to 
one episode of the Russian war, the 
German retreat from the Caucasus to 
the Crimea. His protagonist, a tough 
corporal named Steiner, who has 
been unjustly demoted for stealing, 
is an incredible hero. From one point 
of view he seems a psychopath: he 
has no values, no morals, no attach- 
ment to anything except the memory 
of his girl, for whose accidental death 
he feels responsible. But though he 
has no apparent liking for his own 
men (he grinds a cigarette into one 
man’s face), he rises to a kind of 
Nazi superman stature and sees thém 
safely through, meanwhile raising 
havoc with the Russians. 

Heinrich writes with a taut inten- 
sity and his book is always exciting 
—an account of an attack on a 
Russian factory is one of the most 
chilling battle scenes ever written. 
But for all its thrills and apparent 
realism, it leaves the reader unsym- 
pathetic, because of the author’s 
thinly disguised longing for the good 
old days. 

The two best of these German nov- 
els have a narrow focus. Gert Ledig’s 
The Tortured Earth (Regnery, $3.75) 
has a shattering impact. Coldly and 
precisely, like a man who has wit- 
nessed such great evil that he is 
stripped of feeling, Ledig concen- 
trates on a handful of nameless men 
in an apocalyptic battle outside 
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Stalingrad. What emerges is a vision 
of war as horror, as the diabolical 
reduction of man to beast, and not 
as fun or as a big nuisance. What 
Hitler did to others he demanded of 
his own people, Ledig implies, so 
that Russian, Jew, Frenchman, Italian 
and German are all immolated to- 
gether. 

In contrast to these war sagas is 
a short, powerful, poetic work called 
The Burnt Offering (Pantheon, $2.50) 
by Albrecht Goess, a Protestant min- 
ister who was not in combat. His 
is the best book of all, because it 
deals with the German on a larger, 
moral scale and engages its characters 
in mystical, sacrificial roles. This 
story of a German woman who comes 
to love the rapidly disappearing Jews 
of her community and who offers 
herself as a sacrificial victim for them 
is a parable that in a way atones 
for the dishonesties and the hatreds 
of some of the other books. 

Reading all these novels makes it 
clearer than ever that the Nazi era 
was not the product of merely eco- 
nomic or political forces. Max Picard 
has pointed out that there is a Hitler 
within each of us. It seems apparent 
that Germany’s Hitler was the one 
who happened to come to the sur- 
face, and that what drove the Ger- 
mans to their consequent unbelievable 
bestialities at the same time brought 
unparalleled suffering to themselves. 
The conquered and annihilated peo- 
ples had at least the dignity of mar- 
tyrdom on their side. The Germans 
had only evil; the degradation of 
being the oppressor and the agony 
of losing millions of their own people, 
to no apparent purpose and with the 
hatred of most of the world. 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Tue ARCHIBISHOP AND THE Lapy, by 
Michael de la Bedoyere (Pantheon, 
$3.50). During the last years of the 
seventeenth century a great theologi- 
cal debate raged between two brilliant 
and powerful French bishops—Frangois 
de Fénelon and Jacques Bossuet—over 
a certain Madame Guyon, whose mys- 
tical leanings and spiritual doctrine of 
“pure love” had made her a source of 
bitter controversy. To Bossuet, conser- 
vative defender of “normal” religious 
practice rigidly supervised by a strong 
Church allied with an absolute monar- 
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Super-G Constellation speed and luxury, 
“siesta seats” for stretch-out sleep, Con- 
tinental cuisine. TOURS ARRANGED of 
special Catholic interest, including historic 
churches in Bahia and Rio. Write for details. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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—Firkbineg 
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634 Fifth Avenue, NYC 
_, MUrray Hill 2-3100 
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cy BOOKS 


. making the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all . 





THE 

| WORLD’S 
FIRST 
LOVE 


Fulton J. Sheen 





Bishop Sheen’s moving, elo- 
quent portrayal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the beliefs 
which have been attached to 
her from the Immaculate 
Conception to the miracle of 
Fatima. (Originally $3.50) 75¢ 


You will also want to own — and 


give — these other Image Books 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
W.T.Walsh The miraculous 
appearance and what it means 
to millions. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
M. de Saint-Pierre Most au- 
thentic, most readable book 
on the epic of Lourdes. 

(Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
J. S. Kennedy The appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at 
LaSalette in 1846. 

(Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE ec 
575 Madison Ave.,N Y.2 








Eva Firkel 





WOMAN in the modern world 


A new picture of women slowly begins to take shape when 
a woman becomes conscious of herself without exagger- 
ating her importance, and when she sees herself as the 
defender of human dignity. Today motherhood is by no 
means her only task; many others are waiting for her in 
public, political, social and cultural life. The book speaks 
about this new picture of woman. $3.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


At all Book Stores 


Chicago 19, Illinois 











Now available— 

The controversial, unretouched 
photograph of Saint Thérése as 
she really looked (see JUBILEE, 
October, 1955: TWO PORTRAITS OF 
SAINT THERESE). 


9% x 6 inch photographic copy $2 


Write: 

Dep’t ST, JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Please enclose payment 








Enjoy again a 
W, Holiday of music making 
singing and folk dancing 
at the 


TRAPP FAMILY MUSIC CAMP 


in the b Green M of Vermont 
Four Sing Weeks of 10 days each 
July ee 30 
LITURGICAL WEEK . . . August 6-16 
Write for details fo: ‘Miss J. Trapp 
STOWE, VERMONT 


ALL OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 


25 for $2.00 °¢ £Free Catalog 
ST. LEO SHOP, NEWPORT, RB.I. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 
Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 


South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 

dary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J. Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pa. 





VITERBO COLLEGE 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
Offers majors in art, biology, chemistry, 
English, history, Latin, music, sociology, 
education, home economics, medical tech- 
nology. 

Highest regional and national accreditation. 
Residence facilities for out of town students. 
For further information write The Registrar 
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chy, Madame Guyon seemed an over- 
emotional crackpot, dangerously close 
to the heresy of Quietism. Fénelon, 
more sensitive and introspective, a fine 
psychologist with an extensive knowl- 
edge of mysticism, saw in her a genu- 
ine holiness, essentially uncompromised 
by her admittedly exuberant tempera- 
ment. When Madame Guyon was ar- 
rested and committed to the Bastille, 
Fénelon issued a rapid-fire series of 
writings in her defense, while Bossuet 
was exerting all his influence and ora- 
torical talent toward ruining both their 
reputations. Eventually the dispute was 
referred to Rome and parts of one of 
Fénelon’s books were censored. But Bos- 
suet’s victory was a meagre one: Féne- 
lon retained his see at Cambrai and 
Madame Guyon was finally freed. 

The contemporary reader will doubt- 
less be as repelled by Bossuet’s strong- 
arm methods as he will be attracted 
by Fénelon’s impassioned defense. To 
Bedoyere’s credit, however, he tries to 
be fair; his narrative, while handi- 
capped somewhat by repetitiveness and 
a cluttered style, succeeds in avoiding 
the angel-devil theory of history and 
renders up something complex enough 
to be felt as true—Oona BurKE 


Tue Dark Vircin: The Book of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, edited by Donald 
Demarest and Coley Taylor (Coley Tay- 
lor, Inc., $5.00). A valuable though 
somewhat superficial collection of his- 
torical and literary material relating 
to the apparition of the Virgin Mary 
at Tepeyac, Mexico, in 1531, and to 
the development of her cult. 

The book begins with an affecting 
message from Pope Pius XII (“And so 
it happened, the sounding of the hour 
of God throughout the spacious regions 
of the Anahuac.”), and an introduction 
by Demarest with a good statement on 
the Virgin of Guadalupe as a symbol 
of Mexico, some doubtful anthropology 
about her role as preserver of the Mex- 
ican Indians’ cultural identity, and a 
rather skittery appraisal of the early 
documentation. Other sections include 
biographical sketches of Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga, the bishop-elect to whom 
Juan Diego brought his astonishing 
news, and a too-short selection of poe- 
sia Guadalupana. 

But the most important section is a 
presentation in English of excerpts from 
the first three (17th century) books 
about Guadalupe. This is a consider- 
able service, though doubtless due to 
space restrictions the editors felt it 
necessary to concentrate on the story 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high school cn adjoining campus. Social, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. Wood- 
ed 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, 
London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. X, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 





— $f. John’s — 


College Preparation for Boys. Grades 9-12 
Fully accredited Catholic school directed by the 
Xaverian Bros. Outstanding college record. Full 
sports program. Golf, tennis, skiing. Clubs. 
200 acre campus near Boston. 50th year. 
BROTHER GILROY, C.F.X., Headmaster 
Box J Danvers, Massachusetts 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 


A Select Country Day & Boarding 
School for Boys, Grades 7-12 
College preparation only. Excellent record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 
Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton School, Box J, Morristown, N. J. 














If you feel called to the simple life in 
a Convent, away from the cares of 
teaching and nursing, wishing to dedi- 
cate yourself wholeheartedly to God 
through a purely liturgical life, close 
to the soil in true Benedictine tradi- 
tion, then we invite you to investigate 
St. Walburga Convent in the Rockies. 
Address: 

Mother Gertrude, St. Walburga Convent, 

Rt. 1, Box 393, 
Boulder, Colorado 











SEMINARIANS’ CATHOLIC ACTION 
STUDY OF THE SOUTH 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Immaculata Seminary, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana, August 21-23. Most Reverend Maurice 
Schexnayder, D.D., Episcopal Moderator, 
Host. trHEME: The Church and Education for 
Living. 

Further information and prospectus from: 
John Thomann, Regional Co-Chairman, 
S.C.A.S., 2269 Milton St., New Orleans 22, La. 





Bound volume 
JUBILEE’s third year 
(May, 1955/April, 1956) 
$12.50 
Send payment to— 


Dept. BV, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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of the apparition itself, thus depriving 
us of some delicious and extremely 
Mexican items of interpretation and 
comment. 

Again, the inclusion of more material 
of folk origin might have resulted in 
a less tidy volume yet one closer to the 
atmosphere of Tepeyac today—dusty, 
windy, unhygienic, populous, vital, a 
fairground of the spirit—and nearer to 
the Hispano-Indian world into which 
she made her appearance. 

Nevertheless, The Dark Virgin is a 
book few English-speaking devotees of 
Guadalupe will want to be without. Be- 
sides being a start toward the creation 
of a literature in English on this most 
neglected apparition of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, it belongs on that shelf of books— 
not as numerous as you might think— 
essential to an understanding of Mex- 
ico today.—RIcHARD GROVE 


Wuere Catus Is, by Sister Mary Francis 
(Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., $2.00). A book of poetry by a 
Poor Clare that is head and shoulders 
above the usual run of nuns’ poetry. 
Sister Mary Francis knows what a 
poem is: an act of language by which 
words are cajoled into revealing more 
than themselves through the ordering 
of their relationships; and what it is 
about: our experience preserved from 
time and seen through the eye of luna- 
tic and lover. Though she lapses fre- 
quently into archaisms and seldom has 
her lyricism firmly in hand, her work 
is largely free from that facile render- 
ing of sentiment and appropriation of 
pre-existing “poetic” substitutes for 
perception that mar so much contem- 
porary devotional verse. She creates 
images that are exact and intense; her 
approach to her material is clean and 
unencumbered; her invocations ring 
mostly true; and she is blessed with a 
sophistication that in no way subverts 
her reverence but reinforces it by pro- 
tecting it against platitude. The best 
poems in the book are not the set- 
pieces executed for special days and 
seasons, but the personal songs, the 
love poems reminiscent of Saint John 
of the Cross and the ironic examina- 
tions of states of conscience and aware- 
ness. We are fortunate to have such a 
poet with us.—RicHarD GILMAN 


THe Jupas Ficures, by Audrey Er- 
skine Lindop (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
$3.75). A novel with a locale and a 
situation rich in humorous and drama- 
tic possibilities, from most of which, 
unfortunately, the reader is barred by 
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a wall of heavy-handed writing. Set in 
a small Mexican village, the story con- 
cerns the attempt of two priests to 
break the superstitious spell cast over 
the inhabitants by the death of a local 
bandit. This is a complex theme, with 
serious religious implications, but Miss 
Lindop’s style blocks off all but some 
pleasant regional color and an _ occa- 
sional episode of genuine, if ambigu- 
ous, humor. One such success is a scene 
in which the priests, in trying to trap 
a cat the villagers think is an evil spir- 
it, bag a chicken instead and are ac- 
cused of thievery. 

But for the most part The Judas Fig- 
ures limps along on prose almost as 
tangle-footed as this description of a 
Mass attended only by a noisy young 
girl: “At a moment so solemn and so 
exacting when the divine impact upon 
the human brought with it the atten- 
dant nervous tension so closely allied 
to the great privilege, it was difficult 
not to feel when celebrating the Mass 
that the strain was not lessened by the 
clamorous participation of the sole rep- 
resentative of the laity.” 

—Epwin KENNEBECK 


THE Status oF MAN IN THE UNIVERSE, 
by Albert Van Eyken (Longmans, 
Green, $1.50). A clear, simply-written 
essay by a South African Catholic 
which is partly a critique of some 
aspects of the Copernican, Darwinian 
and Freudian theories and partly an 
affirmation of man’s dignity in a world 
that dwarfs him. The chapters on free 
will and temptation and on evolution 
and the resurrection of the body are 
lucid and well-done, but one on the 
validity of sensory experience shows 
serious aesthetic limitations when ap- 
plied to modern art and poetry. Mr. 
Van Eyken, however, makes a good 
recovery from this one failure and con- 
cludes with an impressive integration 
of his philosophical and scientific views 
in an examination of the purposiveness 
of creation and the nature of man’s 
humility. — NicHoLas ARCOMANO 


Tue Priestty Heart, by Right Rever- 
end Maurice S. Sheehy (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $2.75), is a 71-page 
vignette of a young priest dying of 
heart disease, told in the form of a 
diary kept by the priest himself. If it 
is difficult to write dramatically of vir- 
tue, it is almost impossible when the 
virtuous character is made to describe 
his own moral life. The few sins the 
priest says he has committed are no 
worse than not holding back to let a 





FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS 


(Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. $3.00) 
ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS 


“Well written, of interest to Americans, 
to people of Italian origin and students 
of Church History ... revealing and 
satisfying reading . . . timely publica- 
tion.” 

THE NEW WoORLD—Chicago 


“Highly readable, fascinating, spells out 
the spiritual and actual bond between 
Church, Italy and our own America.” 

THE CATHOLIC NEwWS—New York 


“Scalabrini was a Charles Borro- 
meo amongst modern bishops . 
well written book ...a valuable 
contribution to the literature of 
Catholic biography.” 
Paul H. Hallett 
Of THE REGISTER 


“The author has contrived a readable 
account of the wide interests, inspired 
direction, and unflagging energy of a 
man whose saintly character is only 
now emerging in the canonical process 
which is already under way.” 

THE TORCH 


“The biography is an enlightening 
one... a portrait of a powerful 
figure: farsighted . . clear-sight- 
ed. Fortunately, ‘Icilio Felici, 
(unlike many biographers who 
cannot distinguish between signif- 
icant illustrations and cumber- 
some evidence) provides enjoy- 
able reading.” 

CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL 


“This is a good book, interesting and 
instructing, not hard to read. Everyone 
interested in the trials of immigrants 
coming to this country from Europe, 
and from Italy in particular, should 
read this biography. I strongly urge ev- 
ery American of Italian origin to read 
the book.” 

CATHOLIC FREE PRESS—Worcester 


“Very simple, yet rather pleasant nar- 
rative ... journalistic flavor by adher- 
ing to the active voice, frequently short 
sentences . .. deals with an active 
churchman always aware of the needs 
of his time . .. who espoused the cause 
of the Italian emigrants on a large 
scale.” 

SALESIANUM 


“We found the vending of FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS not 0: = a rewarding effort, 
but a culturally wholesome experience 
an absorbingly interesting volume 
available to the English-speaking world: 
an interesting volume in attractive form 
... to the reading public and especially 
its Catholic segment, a real service. We 
sincerely hope this book attracts a wide 
circulation. It richly deserves such.” 
SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW 


“In vivid language the author un- 
folds the life and times of John 
Baptist Scalabrini. FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS will delight and in- 
spire all readers. It will bring 
tears into the eyes of Italian- 
Americans in reading of the he- 
roic sacrifices their parents and 
grandparents made.” 

IL crocrato—The Crusader 


Order your copy directly from: 
St. Charles B. Seminary, 209 Flagg Place, 
Staten Island 4, New York $3.00 
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ONE MAN’S MEAT...? 


“Take the Bark of the Root of 
Woorara, six parts; 

Of the Bark of Warracobba coura; 
two parts; 

Of the Bark of the Roots of Coura- 
napi, Baketi, and Hatchybaly, 
each of one part: 

All these are to be finely scraped 
and put into an Indian pot... .” 


Thus we have the basic ingredi- 
ents, and initial instructions for 
brewing Accawau Arrow Poison. 
This particularly deadly drug of 
the Curare group was produced 
by the Ticunas and Accawau 
Indians of South America. In the 
not too distant past the Curares’ 
sole use was as a weapon of 
aggression or defense, depending 
on the temperament of the tribe 
who used it. Today, however, 
modern scientific research has 
made it possible to use Curare as 
a weapon in the fight against 
disease. The drug is being used 
clinically to lessen the traumatic 
effects in shock therapy, and as 
an adjunct to anesthetics. 


Curare, like so many products 
of less lethal qualities, is a gift 
from South America; that conti- 
nent which mingles so many 
apparent contradictions, past and 
future, antique and modern, prim- 
itive and civilized, Christian and 
pagan. As a land of contrasts 
South America is unequalled, so 
whether your trip is for pleasure 
or business, or both, Brazilian 
International offers rapid and eco- 
nomical air service to all South 
America. For detailed informa- 
tion see your travel agent or call 
Mr. Porter at: 


Brazilian International 
Airlines 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-9070 


Other offices in Miami, Chicago and 
Washington 
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friend win an important foot-race for 
their college, or, as a child, being 
ashamed of his father’s clothes. Since 
this is the extent of his lapses, we get 
the impression that his virtue was not 
very strenuously won and _ therefore 
can’t make much of a story. What could 
have made a story is sketched in a 
scene in which a nurse, herself a re- 
formed sinner, gets a naughty old salt 
to embrace the Church on his deathbed, 
by making some quite racy threats. 

—E. K. 


McGituicuppy McGotuam, by Leon- 
ard Wibberley (Little, Brown, $2.75). 
A fantastic little tale about a lepre- 
chaun on a secret mission from Ireland 
to the President of the United States. 
Whimsy of this sort usually faces an 
uphill pull to win our assent, but Wib- 
berley is an experienced mountain 
climber (The Mouse that Roared) and 
has us roped to him and looking for- 
ward to the next ledge before we can 
say McGilli ... 


Inwarp Peace, by Raoul Plus, S.J. 
(Newman, $3.00). A brief but excel- 
lent treatise on peace—its nature, its 
enemies and the way to attain it. Father 
Plus approaches his subject in an easy- 
going, unsystematic, anecdotal way, a 
relief from those tomes on serenity 
that leave the reader flat on his back. 


Moscow Was My Parisn, by Georges 
Bissonnette, A. A. (McGraw-Hill, $3.95). 
A rea'ly fascinating book about the ex- 
periences of one of the series of Amer- 
ican priests who have lived in Moscow 
and ministered to the diplomatic colony 
there. 


St. Francis or Assisi, by Leonard 
von Matt and Walter Hauser (Regnery, 
$6.50). Another of Regnery’s excellent 
pictorial books about the saints. This 
one consists of a complete and sensitive 
reportage of the scenes of Saint Fran- 
cis’s life, together with a brief commen- 
tary linking the photographic sections. 


American Henrirace, April, 1956 (Amer- 
ican Heritage, $2.95). The latest vol- 
ume of this magnificent series lives up 
to past performances, with articles on 
America’s tragic entry into the War of 
1812, Poe’s last visit to Richmond, the 
presidents and the presidency, and the 
Battle of Cowpens—to mention at ran- 
dom a few of the fifteen offerings. 


Saint Joseru, by Henri Rondet, S.J., 
translated and edited by Donald Att- 


water (Kenedy, $4.00). A good an- 
thology of writings on one of the most 
important but least-known saints. The 
contributors range from Saint John 
Chrysostom to Cardinal Newman, and 
the book includes the text of a recent 
address by Pope Pius XII on “Saint 
Joseph the Workman.” There is also 
an introductory essay by Pére Rondet 
on Joseph’s “theology,” his feasts and 
his representation in art. 


ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE EAarTH, by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler (Penguin, 85¢). 
A good illustrated introduction to ar- 
chaeological methods and practices, 
and a lively statement of how archaeol- 
ogists feel about an activity which 
outsiders tend to regard as either de- 
lightfully romantic or dry as old dishes. 


DELIVER Us FROM Evit, by Thomas A. 
Dooley (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.50). A stark, moving account of the 
transfer of hundreds of thousands of 
Indo-Chinese, most of them Catholic, 
from Communist North Viet Nam to 
safety in the South, after the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu. The author, a young 
American Navy doctor, was in charge 
of a major part of the movement, and 
he writes about it with a minimum of 
sentimentality and flag-waving and a 
maximum of sensitivity, intelligence 
and reverence for human life. 


A CornisH Watr’s Story, by Emma 
Smith (Dutton, $3.00). A touching 
autobiography of a woman who passed 
her childhood in West Cornwall at the 
turn of the century, spending most of 
it as the shill for a brutal hurdy-gurdy 
man. Despite her years in workhouses, 
on the road and in a prison-convent, the 
author was able to transcend her back- 
ground and achieve a happy and suc- 
cessful married life. Worth reading. 


Bernie Becomes a Nun, by Sister 
Maria del Rey, with photographs by 
George Barris (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, $3.50). A pleasant account of 
the postulancy, novitiate and _profes- 
sion of a young Brooklyn girl who is 
now a Maryknoll sister. 


LitTLE Saint Piacip, by Mother Gene- 
vieve Gallois, O.S.B. (Pantheon, $1.75). 
A short treatise on prayer and the in- 
terior life, presented in the form of a 
cartoon biography of a medieval Bene- 
dictine monk. Mother Genevieve’s pen 
drawings are incisive and skillful; her 
text, however, often takes an exceed- 
ingly dim view of the world outside. 
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Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish susiLee, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 

charter packages. They are being offered directly 

by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 


communication. 


e@ For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 issues a year for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are 
declared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grati- 
fication you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 


To the Pubishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JUBILEE. [] Enclosed 
is $100.00. [ Bill me later. I understand that JUBILEE will send me 20 
shares of Class A stock, and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift 
rates and other benefits. 
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Uncle Peter's bargain book sale 


Uncle Peter, that crusty old Maine philosopher and sometime 
wit, has been hoarding books down by Kipper’s Landing. 

We found out about it, and sent an emissary to plead with the 
old crustacean. To our man’s question he replied: “I save ’em 
so’s those half-edjicated city fellers can’t get their hands on 
’em. Feller once wrote: ‘A little larnin’ is a dangerous thing.’ 
Them’s my sentiments exactly. Down with universal literacy.” 


Folks, are you going to let Uncle Peter get away with this 
highhandedness? Are you going to sit by while this cracker- 
barrel Nietzsche keeps his horny thumb on your right to know? 
The way to fight back is to flood us with orders for these 
bargains. Uncle Peter says that if enough of you want his 
books he might reconsider. Look them over—they’re all excellent 
hard-cover editions, at big savings—one-half price or less. 


$3.00 EACH 


2) A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
edited by Anne Fremantle. A big, 
magnificent selection of writings 
from the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Here are the letters, essays, 
poetry, meditations and creeds which 
shaped the West’s faith and its lit- 
erature. (List price, $6.00) 


3) A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUAL- 
ITy, edited by G. P. Fedotov. Before 
the Communist Revolution, Russia 
had a rich spiritual tradition. Here 
are 500 pages that offer—in excerpts 
or complete works—the profound 
and stimulating thought of Russia’s 
holiest men from the 11th to the 
20th century. (List price, $6.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie. An unusual kind of 
thriller. A group of scholars, mostly 
French Carmelites, write about the 
Devil’s existence and nature, his 
role im art and literature, and his 
manifestations in possession and 
diabolism. (List price, $5.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


4) RELIGIOUS ART FROM THE TWELFTH 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Emile 
Male. A lavishly illustrated intro- 
duction to the religious content of 
the painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture produced by the flowering of 
Christian culture. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


5) THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. Rev. 
Bruno Scott James has done new 
translations of some 100 letters by 
the great 12th century contemplative 
and man of action. Humorous, con- 
soling, impassioned and scolding by 
turns, they give a vivid portrait of a 


saint and of an age. With a foreword 
by Thomas Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


6) CHOIR OF MUSES, by Etienne Gil- 
son. A fascinating inquiry into the 
ways women have inspired great 
writers, by one of our age’s most 
solid and most readable philosophers. 
Includes a remarkable final chapter 
on “The Artist and the Saint.” (List 
price, $3.50) 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A 
wide-ranging and provocative col- 
lection of articles from English and 
European journals that give the 
latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the 
contributors are Josef Pieper and 
Victor White, O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, 
a monk without a cloister, who in 
his wanderings was a witness to 
eternity, and in his poverty, to the 
treasures of heaven. (List price, 
$3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham 
professor writes a wise, calm and 
inspiring indictment of contemporary 
secularism. Learned, but free from 
technical jargon, these essays are on 
such themes as beauty, education, 
personality and efficiency—how they 
have been perverted and how we 
can restore their true Christian 
meaning. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A 
profound essay on conversion in 
which Father Danielou traces the 
fulfillment of prophecy in history 
and examines the transcendent role 
of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s teachings concern- 
ing the way Christ lives in his 
Church and in us. Msgr. Knox’s ex- 
perience as translator of the Epistles 
makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List Price, $1.75) 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


OO Enclosed is $_______ 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


for the following (please circle key numbers of 
the books you want): 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
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